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Next to being there in person, there’s 
nothing quite so warm and satisfying 


as a voice-visit by telephone. Long Dis- 


tance service is quick, friendly and 
courteous. And rates are surprisingly 
low, especially after six o’clock every 
night and all day Sunday. Somewhere 
today there is someone who would like 


to hear your voice. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Long Distance Rates Are Low 


Here are some examples: 

New York to Philadelphia ... 40¢ 
Cleveland to Baltimore...... 75¢ 
Atlanta to Indianapolis...... 85¢ 
Chicago to Dallas .......... $1.20 
Los Angeles to Boston ...... $2.00 
These are the Station-to-Station rates for the 
first 3 minutes, after 6 o'clock every night and 


all day Sunday. They do not include the 
federal excise tax. 


When you call, remember to Call by Number. It’s faster. 


. 
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Educational TV 


By MILTON MILLHAUSER ann ABRAHAM KNEPLER 


A Close-up of Courses Taught by Two Professors 


television presents a formidable 

challenge to American education, 
demanding a difficult adaptation of 
pedagogic and administrative prac- 
tices, a bold reconsideration of the 
potential “market” for serious intel- 
lectual training, and, ultimately, it 
may be, a general reappraisal of the 
scope, structure, and function of 
our higher educational system. Tele- 
vision offers an awkward sort of 
qualified opportunity, a promise 
charged with risks and_responsi- 
bilities, before accepting which the 
conservative educator may well hesi- 
tate, but its claims on his attention 
are obvious and clamorous. The 
existence of a mature audience that 
desires something more profitable or 
stimulating than variety programs 
and news commentaries—something 
that no one is in a better position 
to provide than the educator—is 
increasingly evident. Exactly what 
he can do for this audience remains 
largely problematical; we can under- 


I: HAS become a truism that 


stand his skepticism concerning the 
likelihood that the seventeen-inch 
screen can serve as full substitute 
for the classroom and the tutorial 
conference. But it is beyond question 
that, granted his own conditions, he 
can do something, make some kind 
of fruitful professional use of possibly 
the most powerful medium of com- 
munication yet devised. And already 
some dozen or score of forward- 
looking colleges have established tele- 
vision programs of their own, adapting 
the existing institutional framework 
and the available administrative 
devices to the new medium. Others 
will inevitably follow their lead: the 
more willingly since these first experi- 
ences have in general been happy 
ones. Gradually, as the “teleclass- 
room” ceases to be a novelty, the 
broader implications of this discon- 
certing new phenomenon will be 
worked out, but much of the direction 
educational television will take in the 
next ten years, much of the part it 
will play in the total life of the 
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university or of the serious-minded 
adult, will be determined by the 
trend and caliber of these first few 
pioneer programs. 

This article is an outgrowth of 
one such experimental program.' It 
describes the experience of a pair of 
college professors who one day found 
themselves projected (eagerly enough, 
but somewhat breathlessly) out of the 
familiar classroom atmosphere into 
the glare and clutter and general air 
of easygoing frenzy of a television 
studio? Their experience may be 
more intelligible if a moment is 
devoted to considering its background. 
In October, 1953, the University 
of Bridgeport put “on the air” two 
courses, one in sociology and one in 
literature, which were in all essential 
respects standard college courses of 
which several sections were actually 
offered concurrently under conven- 
tional campus conditions.’ The tele- 
vised sections were of necessity con- 
ducted in a commercial studio some 
ten miles distant from the Univer- 
sity campus and, to make it more 
difficult, accessible only by car; never- 
theless, they were attended by a group 
of regularly registered students, who 
purchased textbooks, conducted dis- 
cussions, answered questions, turned 
in written assignments, and faced a 
two-hour final examination, just like 
any other student group. The stu- 


'Parts of this article, in a highly condensed 
version, appeared in the 1954 “Bulletin of the 
Connecticut Audio-Visual Educational Associa- 
tion.”” Consent to republication has been obtained. 

*Since this article is written for teachers, the 
writers will not consider any of the social or 
administrative overtones of that experience; but 
they will attempt to indicate a number of the 
problems, and at least tentative solutions to the 
problems, that a novice television teacher may 
expect to face. 

4One was modified slightly to permit registration 
without prerequisites; the credit allowance for this 
course was lowered. 

4A small number of non-credit auditors also 
attended, out of interest in the experiment. 
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dents were, naturally enough, volun- 
teers, but they were not screened in 
any way; neither were they given 
special consideration. Classroom con- 
ditions were simulated as closely as 
possible; the classes even ran for 
the usual fifty minutes, rather than 
the thirty or sixty that would have 
been convenient for the studio. The 
only difference was that lights were 
on and cameras turning, and a number 
of persons ten and twenty and fifty 
miles from the professor’s desk looked 
in on the proceedings, spread their 
textbooks open on the arms of their 
easy chairs, and proceeded to take 
notes. Some of them, at least, took 
notes purposefully enough; they, too, 
had registered in the course for 
credit, paying regular university fees, 
submitting periodic home assignments 
for marks, and facing debarment if 
they fell behind in these; they were 
required to take the same final 
examination as the class, and to take 
it at the University, during the 
regular examination week. The in- 
structors chosen for this venture 
were comparatively old hands at their 
classroom jobs but they had literally 
no experience whatever of television; 
one had faced a radio microphone a 
few times, the other lacked even this 
degree of initiation. Thus they were 
obliged to work out their techniques 
as they went along, and they speak 
here not of what the expert con- 
fidently knows but of what the 
beginner painfully finds out. 


ERHAPS their most important 

conclusion was a reassuring one: 
good classroom teaching is good 
television teaching. Although there 
are details to be adjusted and 
awkward spots to be gotten over, the 
basic manner of a teacher—his char- 
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acteristic way of speech, habit of 
thought, organization of material— 
will probably be about as effective 
over television as across a desk.’ It 
is not necessary to develop special 
mannerisms, devices, or techniques 
of presentation for the new medium, 
although it may be imperative to use 
your present methods in a flexible 
and imaginative way. Difficulties 
enough remain. It is not so easy as 
it sounds to “be. yourself” in the 
presence of a battery of lights, a 
leering monster of a camera, and a 
pair of courteously preoccupied tech- 
nicians; even if a class is present, you 
will have for a great part of each 
recitation to look away from it and 
into the unresponsive glassy stare 
of the television lens. You may 
experience a queer sensation, talking 
intently to people you do not see, 
while out of the corner of your eye 
you catch an eager nod, a puzzled 
frown, an impatient waving hand. 
But at least you need not also 
concentrate on assuming an alien 
personality or arranging your material 
in arbitrary and unaccustomed ways. 
Fundamentally, you are simply teach- 
ing another class; only you are 
allowing an overflow audience (so to 
speak) to stare in through a tiny 
window called a lens. That, at least, 
defines the spirit in which you ought 
to set about it. 

It is also encouraging to know 
that, judging by the experience of 
two absolute tyros, “mike fright” is 
not likely to be troublesome, and will 
probably disappear entirely after the 
first few sessions.’ What may persist, 


‘This statement is borne out by a good deal of 
descriptive professional literature on the subject. 

®It is said to be less disturbing on television than 
on radio. Diversion of attention from the camera 
is the great secret for the beginner, who will find 
it helpful on this account to set up his first few 
recitations as panel discussions. 
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however, is a certain constraint, 
arising out of a sense of the arti- 
ficiality of the whole situation, 
that will make a teacher’s manner 
considerably more formal in the 
studio than in his own classroom. 
Obviously, the more closely he can 
approximate the classroom situation, 
the more likely he is to be at ease 
in it; on this score too he will be wise 
to avoid the unaccustomed. 
Unfortunately, however, the adap- 
tation of ordinary classroom procedure 
to the special conditions imposed by 
the new medium poses a number of 
minor but exasperating problems. 
The first and greatest of these is 
that you are addressing three dif- 
ferent audiences: the studio class, 
which is a known quantity and whose 
responses you can gauge; the home 
enrollees, who may be assumed to be 
on the same general level as campus 
students but whose reactions filter 
in to you slowly, by mail; and the 
general audience, whose character- 
istics and reactions remain almost 
entirely conjectural. Your program 
should be geared to the first two 
groups, but you cannot entirely ignore 
the third; you have an educational 
responsibility to it, and you represent 
your school to it as well. There 
will be a certain temptation to over- 
simplify, to talk down to the pre- 
sumed marginal student, against 
which you should guard; at the same 
time, it is most necessary to protect 
yourself against misinterpretation, 
whether of a statement, an attitude, 
or simply a particular brand of dry 
or bantering humor. When (as in 
the case of the sociology course) 
much of the material is also warmly 
controversial, the tug of war between 
academic integrity and an emasculat- 
ing prudence can be a_ profoundly 
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disagreeable experience; but it can 
be irritating enough if you are simply 
debating whether to make a particular 
obscure but interesting reference. 
Whatever the line you take, some 
constraint, some loss in the effective- 
ness of your presentation, is virtually 
inevitable. 

Even if you disregard the unreg- 
istered listener, you still are not 
addressing a captive audience; home 
listening conditions, even for a 
genuinely earnest student, admit of 
interruption and diversion of atten- 
tion (not to mention deliberate 
absenteeism) as classroom conditions 
do not. This is your second problem. 
It is related to a third: that you are 
using a predominantly visual medium, 
on which a professor’s not necessarily 
photogenic features may provide 
insufficient interest to carry a viewer 
through thirty or forty-five hour-long 
sessions. Lecture and discussion will 


in most instances be staple pro- 
cedures, but they will have to be 
varied considerably. Visual aids— 
charts, pictures, models, the 


humble blackboard—must be used 
extensively, and even these will be 
subject to certain technical limita- 
tions. Unless the letters are large, 
the printed page and even blackboard 
notations do not reproduce well on 
the television screen; a special type- 
writer with letters a half-inch high 
proved none too satisfactory. Before 
you prepare charts or placards, you 
would do well to test a few samples 
on the studio’s monitor screen.’ 
Slides, film strips, motion pictures, 
and tape or phonograph recordings 
are obviously useful by way of change 


TYour school’s art department can help you here, 
at a certain cost in time and materials; its responsi- 
bility for assisting you should be administratively 
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of pace. But here you run into the 
problem of “releases”; material that 
is freely available to you for classroom 
use may be expensive or impossible 
to present over the air. In our 
experience it can take weeks or even 
months, and a burdensome volume 
of correspondence, to track down the 
originator of a single film strip, 
and it is not even easy to “clear” a 
photograph in a national magazine. 
Here again, interdepartmental co- 
operation is essential; with adequate 
planning you can schedule your needs 
for such devices a month or more 
ahead and depend on the school’s 
audio-visual aids department to round 
them up for you. 


RTUNATELY, you have avail- 

able at least one audio-visual 
device to which your rights are 
indisputable: the studio class itself. 
Its behavior affords a great deal of 
variety on the program—a fact of 
which an alert cameraman is prompt 
to take advantage. This relieves 
you of some of the burden of import- 
ing prepared material which weighs 
so heavily on the “straight” lecturer. 
However, the same class, the same 
faces, voices, and opinions, may pall 
on an audience as the weeks wear on. 
And if it is an honest program, 
completely “spontaneous and unre- 
hearsed,” the poor cameraman must 
feel his way through each session 
without benefit of script, necessarily 
missing some worth-while action 
because he has no way of anticipating 
that it will occur. Under the circum- 
stances, other patterns than that of 
the discussion must occasionally be 
used: panels, visiting experts and 
consultants, forum sessions, rdle- 
playing, and whatever else will impart 
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to the program some diversity not 
only of opinion but of personality 
and structure; for even if such devices 
prove less effective or more time- 
consuming than direct exposition by 
the teacher, they are justified by the 
interest they may arouse. Fortu- 
nately, students tend to be enthu- 
siastic and adaptable, and outside 
speakers have proved quite willing to 
lend their services; unless our experi- 
ence is altogether exceptional, you 
can count on able and fairly generous 
co-operation. 

The audience’s great demand, how- 
ever, will be not for variety but for 
clarity, thoroughness, and continuity 
of presentation. Next after the 
instructor’s skill and preparation, 
the most important factor controlling 
these is the character of the class. 
We favor a “‘real”’ section: one, that 
is, which represents about the average 
student’s level of interest and 


capacity, rather than one hand-picked 


for aptitude. For one thing, the 
home audience is more likely to 
identify itself with the average than 
with the exceptional group; one of 
the functions of the studio class is to 
ask the questions and make the 
comments that the home audience 
cannot. All that is absolutely re- 
quired is that the students be willing 
to appear on television, that they 
have some capacity for self-expression, 
and that none of them be unquali- 
fiedly negligent or dull. Since a 
wrong answer may, even after it has 
been corrected, stick in a viewer's 
mind, it is inadvisable to permit too 
many wrong answers; since an hour 
of television time will sometimes race 
by and leave the topic only half- 
covered, it is inadvisable to waste 
minutes probing for an answer among 
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the unprepared. These considerations 
apply with particular force to elemen- 
tary courses of fairly general appeal, 
because of the heterogeneous nature 
of their audience; but it is difficult to 
see what other type of course can 
more profitably be mounted, what 


other type of audience can more 


usefully be addressed. It 


is still 
theoretically desirable that the class 
be more nearly typical than expert; 
but as a concession to expediency, a 
good deal of culling and possibly 
some “‘salting”—not with majors 
but with lively minds—may have to 
be tolerated. 

An obvious inconvenience to the 
teacher is that his studio students 
cannot very well take written tests 
during a telecast. It is possible to 
administer a short quiz, to which an 
off-stage voice, audible only to the 
home audience, provides the answers; 
but this is an awkward device, useful 
chiefly as a novelty, and it is more 
satisfactory simply to mark the stu- 
dents on their oral participation and 
on home assignments like those given 
to the viewing audience. Students 
accept this discipline readily (it 
app'ies in many conventional courses 
anyhow), and it does not seem to 
interfere with spontaneity or sincerity 
of oral response. It will be found 
advantageous, if studio conditions 
permit, to arrange for a_ short 
“warm-up” session of informal dis- 
cussion before the program goes 
on the air, particularly if this can be 
conducted under lights and before 
a camera. In general, we have 
found that students participate well, 
manifesting negligible tension and 


’This affords the opportunity for written tests, 
but they are hardly calculated to relax a self-con- 
scious class, and it seems undesirable to treat the 
studio group differently from the home enrollees. 
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fixing their attention on the content 
of the course rather than on the 
terrifying lens or “mike.” The per- 
formance of our studio groups com- 
pared favorably with that of parallel 
“campus” sections of the same 
courses—conducted, be it noted, by 
the same men; and whatever the 
students’ motivation, marks had not 
too much to do with it, for some of 
the liveliest discussion and most 
conscientious work was contributed 
by non-credit auditors who put them- 
selves to considerable inconvenience 
merely to be part of the project. 


HE “format” of each course 

must be worked out independ- 
ently, in terms of subject, teacher, 
and (possibly) class; for instance, 
much of our experience is obviously 
inapplicable to a laboratory course 
such as chemistry. Nevertheless, and 
despite the value of variety, a few 
broad elementary principles appear 
to be widely applicable. Thus, we 
have found it advisable to construct 
our syllabuses in such a way that 
each recitation is an independent 
unit—recognizably integrated into 
the course, but self-contained and 
separately intelligible. Conversely, 
it has proved helpful to open each 
recitation with a resumé of the work 
of the preceding unit (which might 
be one hour or several) and to close it 
both with a summary of points 
covered and a statement of its relation 
to the work of the next session.° 
The need for clarity suggested a 
fairly reliable, though not invariable, 
pattern for the recitation period—a 
kind of theme upon which changes 


"This was intended to help the reviewer who 
might have missed a lesson; as it turned out, 
however, it encouraged a number of intermittent 
viewers to become “regulars.” 
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might be rung: five or ten minutes 
in which the instructor introduces 
the session and states the principle 
to be established or area to be 
investigated; thirty minutes or so for 
class discussion or panel contribution; 
and, at the end, five or ten of recapitu- 
lation. This has the advantage that 
it admits of considerable flexibility. 
An hour of television may unex- 
pectedly turn out to cover twice as 
much or half as much as it was 
planned for; the instructor runs the 
twin risks of being caught short 
without material and of failing to 
make half his points. It would seem 
wise to devote each recitation to 
one clearly defined segment of the 
subject-matter of the course, devoting 
the bulk of the discussion period to a 
thorough exploration of this restricted 
field, but being careful to introduce 
primary points first, while keeping 
in reserve a considerable body of 
additional material which may be 
omitted without loss or drawn upon 
at need. (This problem will be 
mitigated somewhat—but only some- 
what—as the term advances and 
the response of the class can be 
anticipated in some degree.) A tele- 
vision speaker, incidentally, rapidly 
develops into the world’s most con- 
scientious clock-watcher; the teacher 
is advised to plan his recitation in 
units of ten or even five minutes’ 
duration, and then to count nothing 
certain except the unexpected. 

A special emphasis on clarity and 
fullness of treatment derives from 
the fact that the home student, for 
whom the program exists, is non- 
participating and non-contributing. 
He cannot ask “spot” questions or 
answer them; his attitudes and very 
level of preparation are largely 
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unknown; there is no give and take 
between him and the instructor or, 
for that matter, between him and 
his classmates, who are part of the 
educational process too.” It is an 
awkward business, teaching somebody 
who is not there. All sorts of minor 
difficulties obtrude themselves. You 
have to select textbooks that he can 
obtain locally, and without delay; you 
have to depend on_ small-town 
libraries for his research facilities; you 
have to test him by correspondence- 
school methods, using only such 
questions as can easily be mailed, 
dictated, or flashed briefly on a 
screen. It is almost an advantage 
to be compelled to test for compre- 
hension rather than rote memory, but 
even here you are narrowly limited 
by mechanics." But the real problem 
of television teaching, beside which 
these dwindle to trivial vexations, is 
that you cannot get the “feel” of 
your class. You cannot even be 
positive at any given moment that 
they are interested or attentive; until 
late in the term, when you have come 
to know them a little through their 
written work, you have hardly the 
roughest notion of the depth of their 
penetration or the firmness of their 
grasp. And what is true of the 
enrollees, who at least submit assign- 
ments, is doubly and trebly true of 
the unregistered viewing group— 
whom you also wish to benefit if 
you can. Your best hope is to 
consider each topic rather broadly, 
illustrating fully, recognizing a wide 
range of implications and derivative 


Some students have established viewing-and- 
discussion groups, which partly remedy this 
deficiency, but cannot be counted on. 

11Thus, case problems other than those already 
in the textbook could not be assigned to home 
viewers in the sociology course—at least, not 
without an intolerable burden of special preparation. 
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issues, frankly addressing yourself 
to several distinct levels of com- 
petence and intellectual sophistication 
and to several distinct points of 
view.2 But even if you succeed in 
meeting a student’s mind directly, 
and perhaps laboriously arrange a 
telephone “conference” with him, he 
will still miss the across-the-desk 
exchange, the casual campus con- 
versation, that can contribute so 
much toward making his work 
significant in terms of his own 
problems, his own life. And there 
is also this: even if you succeed 
today in meeting his mind directly— 
tomorrow you will no longer be 
quite sure. 


HIS problem is aggravated by 

the fact that, in the nature of 
things, the composition of the viewing 
group can be neither predicted nor 
controlled. Not only will the regular 
enrollees—who must at least meet 
entrance requirements and face final 
examinations—form a small propor- 
tion of all those who follow the 
course with serious interest; there 
also may be a tendency in some 
institutions to admit students more 
freely to television than to campus 
courses. After all, they are part 
of the extension program; and in view 
of the peculiar accessibility of the 
medium—the “‘teleclassroom”’ is one 
from which a student can only be 
excluded by a finance company—it 
would be a little unreasonable to deny 
recognition, on formal grounds, to 
anyone who demonstrates that he can 
meet the standards of the institution. 
The great thing is to maintain these 


"For the same reason, you will have to ned 
your work rather slowly; and this — not on 


the structure of the syllabus but to the rate at me Aes 
individual points are introduced in a single lecture. 
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standards, and not yield to the 
pressure of the partly qualified for 
a “soft” course.* However the 
problem is met, it is obvious that, if 
television teaching is taken seriously, 
home students must maintain approx- 
imately the matriculated Freshman’s 
level of competence and preparation 
or else fall by the wayside or gravely 
embarrass the instructor. On this 
premise, the representative studio 
class is helpful as affording at least 
an approximate index of the atti- 
tudes—the interests, difficulties, re- 
sponses—of the home enrollees; such 
a group is actually more useful to the 
instructor than hand-picked students 
of outstanding ability would be. 

In this connection, an experience 
of one of the authors of this paper, 
who went on into a second term of 
television, may be worth recording. 
The opening weeks of this second 
course were conducted, experimen- 
tally, on a lecture basis, without any 
studio class at all. The results were 
somewhat disappointing. To be sure, 
he had absolute control over the 
structure and proportion of a period 
(whereas student discussion had 
tended to wander into side issues), 
and he could cover considerably more 
ground in an hour. These were 
precisely the advantages he had 
anticipated. But, he found, if he 
could accomplish more, the quality 
of that ‘‘more” was rather thin. 
Since he was still addressing elemen- 
tary (freshman-level) students, he 
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istrants into two categories: “credit” students, 
who were applying their work toward graduation 
and were held strictly to academic account; and 
“certificate”’ students, who desired the study aids 
and other privileges of registration, as well as formal 
recognition by the University that they had 


followed the course intelligently, but were not 
interested in work leading toward a degree. The 
latter were tested less rigorously than the former. 
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was unable to probe his material 
very deeply, and was thus driven by 
his very advantages into the “‘survey” 
method he had wished to avoid: the 
relatively superficial examination of 
an extremely wide subject area, which 
is precisely the least effective method 
for this level of instruction. And 
even this line of advance was limited 
by the (conjectural) rate at which 
his viewers could absorb new informa- 
tion or develop new attitudes and 
insights. Essentially, he found that 
he was accomplishing about as much 
as before, but less interestingly, and 
at the cost of considerably more 
labor. For the experience also taught 
him, in rueful retrospect, how very 
useful his studio students had been 
to him, not only in enlivening his 
sessions but in providing a focus for 
his attention and a visible target 
for his intellectual shafts. The course 
involved was one in literature, which 
admits of less visual demonstration 
and use of “props” generally than 
certain other subjects might; but the 
immediate point here is not the 
monotony to the viewer of an hour’s 
unrelieved lecturing, but the impor- 
tance to the instructor of a class 
upon whose response and participa- 
tion he can rely. The strain of 
addressing nobody—of cracking jokes 
with no expectation of a chuckle, and 
posing questions with no hope of a 
reply—took its toll in the form of a 
recurrence of self-consciousness, long 
after it had apparently been mastered, 
and a marked loss of flexibility in tone 
and manner. The sort of class that 
insists on taking the wrong tack is 
more annoying in television than in 
one’s own classroom, where it limits 
no one’s opportunity to learn except 
[Continued on page 397| 


An Appraisal of French Universities 


By T. NOEL STERN 


Impressions of Higher Education in France 


Y YEAR as Fulbright pro- 
M fessor at Rennes and Stras- 

bourg, and as temporary 
director of the American Foundation 
at the Paris University, gave me a 
partial answer to the following ques- 
tions: How similar are French uni- 
versities to American? What is the 
effect of a highly centralized system 
on Gallic individualism? How high 
are educational standards in France? 
My recent experience added to the 
knowledge which I had acquired in 
1934 as a teaching assistant in a 
French lycée. The renewed contact 
corrected misconceptions current in 
American academic circles which had 
colored my thinking during the long 
interval between the two visits 
abroad. 

The most striking difference be- 
tween the American and French 
university systems arises from the 
centralizing influence of Paris. In 
France almost all universities are 
nationalized: their professors are 
government officials responsible to 
the Ministry of Education. In con- 
trast is the decentralized and hetero- 
geneous system in America, which is 
a mixture of free enterprise, philan- 
thropy, church control, state owner- 
ship, and some “G.I.” federal support. 

Since the University of France was 
created by Bonaparte, it is frequently 
labeled with the epithet of ““Napoleon- 
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ism.” The charge is too strong, 
particularly when applied to institu- 
tions of higher learning. Although 
the emperor gave the system a 
pyramided structure to permit control 
from the top, the long-run result 
has been quite different. 

One finds much less conformity in 
behavior and spirit among French 
professors than is usual in American 
faculty members today. Of course, 
some French professors have devel- 
oped cautious and bureaucratic per- 
sonalities from years of work in an 
administrative hierarchy. A few of 
the older men clearly show the effect 
of two world wars and of experience 
under Vichy. But the average Amer- 
ican faculty member is much less 
willing than his French counterpart 
to take action which might displease 
the “higher-ups.” In order to ap- 
praise the relationship of the indi- 
vidual professor to the hierarchy in 
Paris, one must consider several 
factors: control of the purse strings, 
appointments and promotions, con- 
duct of classes, academic freedom, and 
the position of rectors and deans. 

Through its control of the purse 
strings, the French Ministry of Edu- 
cation determines building programs 
and has a strong voice in personnel 
policy. At Rennes, I noticed that a 
program of building modernization 
was made possible by the close 
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contact of one of the deans with 
officials in the Ministry. At the 
University of Strasbourg, professors 
confessed that many appointments 
and promotions were due to the 
policy of the central government, 
which sought to educate Alsatians 
into 100-per cent Frenchmen. Con- 
sequently, the government staffed 
Strasbourg with a high ratio of 
professors to students. 

I met young professors who had 
all the qualifications and titles for a 
job, and who had been promised 
appointment in provincial univer- 
sities, but they were awaiting allo- 
cation of budgetary items to the 
universities. They were, of course, 
concerned over the policy of retrench- 
ment in educational expenditure 
adopted by the Cabinet in 1952 to 
protect the franc. 

Although faculties vote on promo- 
tions for their members, the vote is 
not final. In some instances the 
rectors and the Ministry may veto 
faculty decisions. Thus there are a 
few cases where competent persons 
have been kept in subordinate rank 
because they have offended adminis- 
trative superiors. 

Another center of power rests in 
the professors of the University of 
Paris. Many provincial faculty mem- 
bers are products of the University 
of Paris, and a few are completing 
dissertations under the sponsorship 
of Paris professors. Other provincial 
professors seek promotion to the 
academic pinnacle in the national 
capital. Consequently, spheres of 
influence over their colleagues are 
established in many disciplines by 
Paris professors. It must be noted, 
however, that this is not the universal 
rule. In geography, in some branches 
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of law, and in other fields, “empires” 
have been established by leaders in 
the provinces. 


LTHOUGH tthe standards for 
examinations and the manner 
in which they are given are uniform 
throughout the nation, the same is not 
true of course content. The indi- 
vidual instructor is completely free 
to build his classes about any phase 
of his general subject that may 
interest him. If he omits a large 
block of material, the students are 
expected to cover it in their reading. 
Usually the professor stresses his 
particular research interest or intel- 
lectual hobby. As a result, some 
French educators complain that there 
is too little centralization and uni- 
formity in teaching. It is interesting 
in this connection to consider the 
remark, attributed to Napoleon: “At 
this moment every student in every 
part of France is turning the same 
page of the same book.” While the 
phrase is picturesque and is believed 
by many Americans, it does not 
describe the situation at the univer- 
sity level or even in the lycées and 
primary schools. 

There is no dictation from Paris 
of the personal thought and behavior 
of French professors. Since I am a 
political scientist who teaches Consti- 
tutional Rights and Duties, I was 
particularly interested in the attitude 
of faculty members on this subject. 
During my stay Premier Pinay sought 
to introduce a law to weed subversives 
from teaching and other govern- 
mental posts. Although the bill was 
introduced to improve American- 
French relations, it had the opposite 
effect in so far as most Frenchmen 
were concerned. It aroused hostility 
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in the universities not only among 
the small minority of Stalinists, but 
also among faculty members of all 
shades of opinion. 

At Rennes two of the professors 
who were MRP (Catholic Party) in 
views, and who were completely 
non-Stalinist, cited with pride a recent 
case at their University, where a pro- 
Stalinist was defended. Henri Dennis, 
a professor on the Law Faculty, is well 
known throughout France. Although 
he is a staunch Catholic himself, he 
edits a party-line daily paper. About a 
year ago he addressed a public meeting 
on Indo-China and got into a verbal 
and physical scuffle with a group of 
returned veterans. After this, there 
were rumors of an effort in the 
Ministry to oust Dennis. The rector 
and the professors, however, unani- 
mously protected his position, al- 
though almost all rejected his political 
views. 

Another incident which illustrates 
the independence of French professors 
is the strike called a year ago. 
Although the professors lost the 
strike, they at least had the courage 
to protest failure by the Ministry 
to enforce a law governing the scale 
of wages for professors. The strike 
was led by the autonomous Federa- 
tion of Instructors—a labor union 
which carefully maintains its inde- 
pendence of all political parties and 
of the three large labor confederations. 


ENEATH the ministry, the next 


level of administration is the 
academy, headed by a rector. Al- 
though the French recteur presides 
over the university, his functions are 
different and much broader than 
those of an American university 
president. While the rector officiates 
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at formal academic ceremonies, he is 
neither a public-relations man nor a 
money-raiser. All rectors are selected 
from the teaching profession, although 
some are not distinguished scholars. 

The rector is not only head of 
the facultés of higher education but 
also of all the schools within his 
academy. These include professional, 
normal, trade, secondary, and primary 
institutions. Thus, the seventeen 
rectors in France are not only univer- 
sity presidents but also regional 
school superintendents. At Rennes 
the jurisdiction of the rector includes 
the ancient provinces of Brittany 
and Maine, with a small fraction of 
Normandy. The Strasbourg rector- 
ate covers all of Alsace and the 
German dialect portion of Lorraine. 
In Paris the rector is responsible 
for eight departments. Within this 
Academy are many of the grandes 
écoles such as the Ecole Normale 
Supérieure, the Conservatoire Na- 
tional, the Beaux-Arts, the Institut 
des Science Politiques, and the Ecole 
des Mines. Each is an independent 
institution which in America would 
have a president of its own. Together 
with the University of Paris, the 
specialized schools at the capital 
serve sixty thousand students from 
all parts of France. 

Within the national academies the 
relationship between the three levels 
of instruction differs from that in 
America. An American _ professor 
visiting in France may find that his 
children in primary school or in an 
école maternelle are taught by insti- 
tuteurs who report to the same 
recteur as his colleagues at the faculté. 
Moreover, he finds that lycée teachers 
are called professors in France and 
respected as such. The line between 
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professors in secondary and “tertiary” 
education is much less sharply drawn 
than in America. All are colleagues 
within the same university. Many 
men with secondary-school rank teach 
part or full time in faculties of higher 
education. Moreover, professors from 
the facultés of letters and science 
preside over the examining board for 
the award of diplomas by lycées. 
However there is an important 
difference between the facultés and 
the lower schools. The facultés have 
much more autonomy and freedom 
of decision. While Monsieur le Rec- 
teur approves major policy decisions 
of the Prcalties, most of his relation- 
ship remains purely formal. On the 
other hand, the rector and _ his 


inspectors have an intimate relation- 
ship with secondary and primary 
institutions. 

Once I heard the executive secre- 
tary of an important American college 


and university association apologeti- 
cally quote a standard joke, “College 
presidents are too dumb to be deans; 
and deans are too stupid to be 
professors.” While French professors 
may share this attitude in regard to 
rectors, they generally hold deans in 
high esteem. Deans are elected by 
their colleagues for a limited term 
of years, usually on the basis of 
individual ability and prestige. 
Consequently, French deans do not 
tend to be businessmen administering 
academic enterprises. The interest 
of the doyens in budgets, plant 
equipment, and student enrollments 
is secondary to their interest in 
teaching and research. The leisurely 
and sometimes haphazard fashion 
in which the deans transact their 
affairs may well prove a shock to 
visitors from America. There are 
several reasons for this situation. 
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One is that the faculties prefer it 
that way. The university community 
prides itself on its contrast with 
secondary education, which is con- 
ducted in a much more bureaucratic 
atmosphere. Deans are viewed by 
their colleagues as simply primus 
inter pares, and the work of adminis- 
tration is considered a joint project 
of the entire faculty. Although one 
also hears about this tradition in 
American schools, it is far less in 
evidence here than in France and 
has completely disappeared in some 
of our institutions. 

However, the American malady 
of “red tape” is beginning to make 
inroads in France. Formerly French 
deans only devoted one hour a day 
during the winter months to adminis- 
trative problems. Today the doyens 
must give almost four hours a day to 
such tasks. 


NOTHER characteristic of the 
French system is the stiff com- 
petition for university teaching posts. 
Salaries in the facultés range from 
$2,750 year for a beginning instructor 
to a maximum of $4,800 for a pro- 
fesseur titulaire (holder of chair) at 
Paris. Although these incomes are 
very moderate by American standards, 
they are attractive when compared 
with other salaries for trained people 
in government service in France. 
Reasons for the difficulty in winning 
posts are closely related. A_ basic 
factor is the veneration given by the 
general public to the teaching profes- 
sion. One finds little of the anti- 
intellectualism which affects large 
segments of the American population. 
Moreover—for better or for worse— 
France maintains the old tradition 
that higher education is not for 
everybody. Only a selected few may 
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be admitted as professors, and as 
students. 

Since all teachers are government 
employees, they must be French 
citizens and are required to pass highly 
competitive civil-service examina- 
tions. “Acceptance” at these exami- 
nations does not depend on winning 
a standard passing mark. Instead, 
the number “‘received”’ varies each 
year according to the positions which 
happen to be open owing to death or 
retirement. 

Available information on the total 
number of university professors in 
France, as well as on the total 
number of students, further illustrates 
the highly competitive nature of 
French academic life. Unesco sta- 
tistics indicate that there are only 
thirty-two hundred professors in 
French universities, with less than 
two hundred thousand students. They 
belong to the traditional facultés of 
letters, law, medicine, science, and 
pharmacy. However it should be 
added that Unesco figures make the 
French system seem a little more 


aristocratic than it really is. The 
statistics do not cover the five 
“free” Catholic universities; the 


military Ecole Polytechnique, which 
is sometimes called the French M.I.T.; 
or the other grandes écoles. 
Although information on_ higher 
education in the United States is not 
strictly comparable, there appear to 
be more opportunities for teaching 
and study at the college level in 
America. There are ten times as 
many students in the United States as 
in France, in letters, law, and the other 
traditional subjects; yet the total 
American population is only about 
four times as large as that of “metro- 
politan” France and no greater than 
that of the entire French empire. 
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One reason for the disparity is that 
the United States is committed to a 
policy of mass education. Although 
we have a number of “Ivy League”’ 
institutions with standards compa- 
rable to those of French lycées and 
universities, the majority of our 
colleges award passing marks and 
diplomas to students who fall below 
French minimum standards. 


NOTHER reason for the differ- 
ence in enrollments in the two 
nations lies in the definition of higher 
education in each country. The total 
number of students in American 
colleges and universities includes 
Freshmen and Sophomores, as well 
as junior-college enrollees; yet these 
students are really on the same 
level as students in the last two years 
of the French lycée. 

Students entering the universities 
and the grandes écoles are actually at 
the level of American upperclassmen 
or graduate students. In the Facul- 
ties of Law, French students may 
enter directly from the lycée. How- 
ever, a recent reform in the Faculties 
of Letters and of Science requires 
that students take a propaedeutical 
year between the lycée and the 
regular university program. Although 
they work at the university under 
university professors, propaedeutical 
students are in an intermediate trial 
period during which about two-thirds 
are eliminated. In the case of the 
Ecole Normale Supérieure and some 
of the other special schools, students 
often take one to three years beyond 
the baccalaureate year to prepare for 
competitive entrance examinations. 

Thus, there is really no basis for 
direct comparison between university 
students in France and in America. 
French higher education is pitched 
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for the most part at the level of 
graduate study in the United States. 
This conclusion is confirmed by the 
fact that American students, with 
only rare exceptions, must hold a 
B.A. degree to be admitted as candi- 
dates for the /icence in France. Stu- 
dents must spend a minimum of three 
years working in the program for the 
licence, which carries the student to 
the level of the American Master’s 
program. 

French universities do not have 
separate undergraduate and graduate 
schools as in America. Facultés which 
grant the J/icence also prepare for 
the agrégation, and the doctorate. 
The system of degrees beyond the 
licence follows a_ varied pattern. 
Although the same program applies 
to all the faculties of letters and 
other major disciplines throughout 
the nation, programs differ widely 
in each type of faculty. 

Faculties of Letters award a 
Diploma of Superior Studies and also 
a Doctorate of the University. The 
latter is the Doctor’s degree usually 
sought by Americans and _ other 
foreigners in France. However, this 
degree is not to be compared with 
the much more difficult Doctorate 
of the State awarded by the Faculties 
of Letters and of Science, nor even 
with the American Ph.D. Despite 
its title, the doctorat d’université is 
perhaps closest to the Master’s degree 
in an American school of high stand- 
ing, which requires two years of 
intensive study. 

A more difficult degree is the 
doctorat en droit awarded by the 
Faculties of Law and Political Science. 
The general requirements for this are 
at about the level of the American 
Ph.D., although the training is 
narrower and more technical. 
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The French law degree qualifies 
its recipient to practice or to begin 
teaching at a school of law, but the 
“union card” to teach as a permanent 
member of the law faculty comes 
from the agrégation, which is much 
more difficult. This is a competitive 
oral examination given by a “jury” 
in Paris. It does not test research 
training as much as teaching ability. 
Last year only nine persons obtained 
the agrégation in law for all of France 
and its colonies. 

In medicine as well as law the 
agrégation is considered a_ higher 
title than the Doctor’s degree, since 
it permits one to teach in education 
supérieure. On the other hand, in 
science and in letters the agrégation is 
rated lower than the doctorate and 
is usually won as a step on the way 
to the Doctor’s degree. The agréga- 
tion in science or letters is used as a 
qualification for teaching in the better 
lycées. Usually only one-tenth of the 
candidates are received at these 
examinations. 

In the faculté des lettres an agréga- 
tion will permit one to teach as an 
assistant. But, to become a maitre 
de conference (associate professor) or a 
professeur titulaire, one should hold 
the Doctorate of the State. Candi- 
dates for this degree must write two 
dissertations, each of which is more 
elaborate than the average American 
doctoral thesis in the humanities or 
in social science. Thus, most French 
candidates do not obtain the doctorat 
és lettres until they are in their 
forties. Many spend ten years or 
more on their first thesis and a 
shorter period of time on their com- 
plementary thesis. 

Thus I found the French uni- 
versity system quite different from 

[Continued on page 398) 
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Anthropology in a Liberal-Arts 
Curriculum 


By ROBERT W. EHRICH 


A Case Study 


many years spent in research 

but before I had begun to 
teach, I rather brashly outlined my 
views not only as to how anthropology 
could effectively contribute to the 
general education of the liberal-arts 
student but also as to how I thought 
the teaching of anthropology might 
be extended.! Shortly thereafter, I 
came to Brooklyn College, where for 
the last six years I have been learning 
the teaching trade. Several col- 


Sm time ago, after a good 


leagues have indicated that a progress 
report is now in order. 
Although I originally made my 


suggestions with a_ small under- 
graduate body in mind, Brooklyn 
College, despite its daytime enroll- 
ment of approximately eight thousand 
students, is overwhelmingly under- 
graduate in character and in many 
respects has provided a good testing 
ground. 

The key point in my original article 
is that anthropology, by virtue of its 
amorphous nature, allows for inter- 
disciplinary co-operation between 
anthropologists and colleagues who 
teach in numerous other departments. 
I advanced this idea with particular 
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reference to the small college, where 
there might not be sufficient demand 
to warrant the retention of a full-time 
anthropologist on the staff. Collab- 
orative effort should relieve the 
trained anthropologist of the necessity 
to devote a large part of his time 
either to the teaching of formal 
sociology, one of the biological sci- 
ences, or some other special field, or 
to become involved in the more 
general introductory social-science or 
social-study courses now in vogue. 
Implicit also is the need for full 
utilization of the comprehensive train- 
ing of general anthropologists as 
opposed to their narrowing and 
restrictive employment for some par- 
ticular specialty only. An additional 
advantage of interdisciplinary co- 
operation is the natural co-ordination 
of viewpoints achieved by multi- 
faceted analysis of limited bodies of 
data in contradistinction to the more 
arbitrary imposition of some theo- 
retical construct upon diverse mate- 
rials which cannot satisfactorily be 
brought under a single conceptual 
roof. 

It was and is my position that 
anthropology as a subject has much 
to contribute to the non-professional 
student in attitude, point of view, 
methodological attack, and manner of 
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approach, and that it can effectively 
supplement the work of other disci- 
plines in helping the student to 
shape his personal philosophy. AIl- 
though I still have had no experience 
as an individual anthropologist ini- 
tially making his way and establishing 
the subject in a small college, I can 
say that the presentation of joint 
courses can do much to stimulate 
both student and faculty interest and 
to broaden the work of an already 
established department. 

Questions regarding this type of 
approach seem most often to revolve 
around how to find collaborators, the 
structure of the courses, the actual 
mode of collaboration, and the solu- 
tion of administrative problems such 
as the budgeting of the instructors’ 
time and the assignment of student 
credit. In order to provide clear 


answers, it is necessary to present a 
brief sketch of the pertinent factors 


at Brooklyn College. Although insti- 
tutions vary considerably with regard 
to curriculum requirements, organi- 
zational framework, and _ student 
orientation, it is my conviction that, 
with modifications made in response 
to local circumstances, this type of 
approach is generally feasible. 


T Brooklyn College, in order to 
prevent splintering, overspecial- 
ization, or duplication of offerings by 
other departments, a proposed course 
must go through several stages of 
careful screening before it can become 
a part of the established curriculum. 
This process requires a_ carefully 
drawn outline, which is scrutinized 
for its general-education or liberal-arts 
values as well as those of the immedi- 
ate subject-matter. All courses are 
officially of one-semester duration 
and, although most of them meet 
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three hours a week and carry three 
semester-hours of credit, there is 
considerable variation, ranging from 
one to six hours. 

Under the regulations of the 
Governing Board of Higher Educa- 
tion, the teaching-load in all of the 
four City Colleges is 15 hours a week. 
Released time, however, is granted 
for some non-teaching functions such 
as general and specialized counseling, 
certain administrative duties, and the 
like. If the teaching assignment of 
an instructor does not add up to 
15 hours, the slack may be taken up 
by a released-time assignment, or 
the instructor may carry 14 hours 
one semester and 16 hours the next. 
There is usually sufficient leeway 
within the departmental allotment 
of teaching and released hours to 
allow for some such adjustment. 

There are also limitations on the 
student’s freedom of choice. In order 
to qualify for graduation, he must 
satisfactorily complete 128 semester- 
hours or credits of work. Of these, 
he must spend slightly under one-half 
on basic required introductory and 
distribution courses. During the 
second semester of his sophomore 
year, under the guidance of his 
curriculum counselor, he drafts a 
tentative co-ordinated study program 
for the second half of his college 
career. 

The key to this plan is the so-called 
functional major, which consists of a 
minimum of 30 college credits grouped 
around some central objective. Of 
these, at least 1§ credits must be in 
“advanced” electives in one depart- 
ment; the remainder may be in 
related courses in other fields. The 
remaining open credits are considered 
as free electives and may or may not 
be related to one’s functional major. 


ANTHROPOLOGY 


The student, thus, must normally 
spend at least three-quarters of his 
college credits in satisfying the basic 
requirements and those of his func- 
tional major. Generally, an_ indi- 
vidual who has some ultimate goal— 
and most students do—invests con- 
siderably more credits than the 
minimum in his functional major and 
consequently has little margin for 
exploring other fields. It is obvious, 
then, that, although the catalogue 
abounds with a wide variety of 
courses of general liberal-arts signifi- 
cance, the individual is rather sharply 
limited in the number of courses 
which he can take in the pursuit of 
specific extraneous interests. He is 
caught in the clash between vocational 
training and liberal-arts education 
which becomes acute during the 
upper two years of his college course. 


N THE college program, only the 

departments of sociology-anthro- 
pology and psychology offer intro- 
ductory courses which are neither 
required of all students nor grouped 
into an area of compulsory alterna- 
tives. Although to some extent this 
reduces the number of students on 
the introductory level, the very con- 
siderable strength of these depart- 
ments rests more or less on the 
voluntary choice and interest of the 
students who take their courses. 
Their position is further buttressed 
by the number of their offerings which 
can be related to the functional 
major core of numerous other fields. 

In anthropology alone, there is a 
wide enough range of conventional 
courses to provide a solid preparation 
for graduate work. However, since 
the focus is on liberal-arts education 
rather than on pre-professional train- 
ing, the orientation of these courses 
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as given tends to be more inter- 
disciplinary than would be the case 
if they were developed primarily for 
majors in the field. The attitude 
of the department is that anthro- 
pology per se can contribute much 
in the way of material, insight, and 
attitude to students whose major 
fields are in other departments. This 
view finds support in the degree of 
student interest; for despite the small 
number of anthropology majors, 
seldom more than ten at any one 
time, there is sufficient student 
demand to maintain eight different 
advanced courses that are classed as 
strictly anthropological in nature. 
There are four anthropologists on the 
department staff. 

In addition to the more conven- 
tional pattern, it has been possible 
to develop several courses which are 
given in conjunction with other 
departments. Some of these are the 
outgrowth of guest lectures, and 
others are the normal development 
of mutual interest in a common 
field on the part of the instructors. 
Because of differences in the material 
and in the personal characteristics of 
the instructors involved, there is 
no one formula for the treatment 
of all joint courses. A brief state- 
ment as to how each is handled may 
be of some interest. In every case 
full student credit is allowed in 
either of the departments under 
which it is listed. 


Evolution of Man.—Teaching Credits: 
Geology, 2; Sociology-Anthropology, 1. 
Student credit: 3. 

This course was originally given by 
the Department of Geology alone; the 
present collaboration grew out of a 
series of guest lectures by an anthro- 
pologist. In its present form, a paleontol- 
ogist gives the first two-thirds, bringing 
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the course of human evolution down to 
the Tertiary period and the emergence 
of the primates. In the final third, the 
anthropologist picks up the thread and 
discusses both primate and human evolu- 
tion and carries the fossil record through 
the Pleistocene. Principles of evolution, 
speciation, raciation, techniques of dating, 
and the like are, of course, developed 
throughout. 

Introduction to Folklore.—Teaching cred- 
its: English, 2; Sociology-Anthro- 
pology, 2. Student credit: 4. 

In pattern, this course approximates 
two two-hour two-credit courses, for 
each instructor meets the class twice 
each week. The work here is not tightly 
co-ordinated. The English-department 
member concentrates on the traditional 
literary approach to folklore, with partic- 
ular reference to that of the North 
American whites, and during one semester 
an alternate instructor concentrates 
intensively on the application of folklore 
themes to the drama. The anthropol- 


ogist deals primarily with the folklore 


of primitive or essentially nonliterate 
societies and treats it partly from the 
standpoint of a cultural institution and 
partly as a projective mechanism of a 
society, as well as from the more standard 
aspects of distributions. Such integra- 
tion as is achieved between the two 
halves of ti course develops through 
the application: of the anthropological ap- 
proach to ma‘erial which is handled in 
the more formal literary manner. The 
applicability of anthropological analysis of 
cultural structure is thus carried over 
to written and unwritten literature, and 
integration of the two approaches, 
though indirect, is nevertheless implicit 
and can be discerned. 

Primitive Art.—Teaching credits: Soci- 
ology-Anthropology, 2; Design, 1. Class 
hours: 3. Student credit: 2. 

In this course the anthropologist 
conducts the class twice each week, the 
design instructor once. In structure, the 
course deals with the art of a series of 
societies including the tribes of the 
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North American Northwest Coast, the 
Southwest, Native Africa, Oceania, and 
Prehistoric Man. The anthropologist 
approaches the subject from the stand- 
point of functionalism, regarding art as a 
cultural institution in Malinowski’s sense 
and also as a projective mechanism as 
suggested by Kardiner. The art of each 
group is thus examined with regard 
to the conditioning factors of the cultural 
background. The design instructor also 
follows this pattern but lays his major 
emphasis on analysis and considerations 
of style. 

Introduction to Archaeology.—Teaching 
credits: Sociology-Anthropology, 3. 
Student credit: 3. 

Strictly speaking, this course is not 
jointly given but rather is offered for 
credit by two departments. It was 
originally promulgated by a colleague in 
the Department of Classical Civilization, 
who died before the course was estab- 
lished, and it is now given by an anthro- 
pologist. From the beginning, however, 
it was clearly recognized that both 
departments had a keen interest in the 
subject, and an anthropologist partici- 
pated in its early planning and 
development. 

The course analyzes archaeology as a 
method of historical, paleoethnological, 
and_ paleoethnographical investigation 
and does not attempt an_ intensive 
treatment of the archaeology of any one 
area. Stress is laid on _ excavation, 
laboratory, and interpretive method- 
ology, with examples drawn primarily 
but not exclusively from Old World 
archaeology extending from Paleolithic 
times to the Classical period. In order 
to accomplish this, some time is neces- 
sarily lost in filling in the lacunae of 
ancient history so that students can 
understand the significance of the excava- 
tions which are analyzed. 

The Islamic World of North Africa and 
Western Asia.—Teaching credits: Polit- 
ical Science, 2; Sociology-Anthropology, 
1. Student credit: 3. 

This course was recently presented 
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for the first time, and the detailed 
pattern of its presentation has not yet 
become fixed. Its purpose is to give 
the student a background for under- 
standing the past, present, and future 
developments within the area. The func- 
tion of the anthropologist is to present 
the cultural background and its effect 
upon the outlook, attitudes, and affilia- 
tions of the individual, as well as on the 
life of the individual with regard to his 
immediate surroundings. The function 
of the political scientist is to treat the 
broader aspects of group behavior, 
particularly with reference to the national 
and international bearing of economics 
and politics. 

The integration of the instructional 
pattern is more irregular than it is 
for the other joint courses already dis- 
cussed, and follows the needs of the 
material covered. The anthropologist 
starts with a general treatment of 
the cultural area as a whole, with 
emphasis on the factors which make for 
unity and for diversity. He is followed 


by the political scientist who also treats 


the area in broad terms. The next step 
is to break the culture area into sub-areas, 
each of which receives a more specific 
treatment of the local geographical and 
cultural conditions, followed by an 
analysis of the political factors. 


N MOST of these joint courses, 

both instructors make an effort 
to attend all classroom sessions, and 
there is a free exchange of questions, 
discussion, and supplementary com- 
ments between the instructors as well 
as between the students and the 
lecturing instructor. 

Conversations with interested col- 
leagues in other fields are leading 
to the serious consideration of several 
other possible collaborations. Among 
these are a course in primitive music 
in conjunction with the Department 
of Music, a course on primitive 
religion with the Department of 
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Philosophy, and a course on human 
ecology with the Department of 
Biology. Although these may never 
materialize, the pattern and the 
possibilities exist, and it seems quite 
probable that over a period of time 
some at least will come to fruition. 

In my earlier article I suggested 
exchange and guest lecturing with 
other departments as a part of the 
teaching program of the anthro- 
pologist in a small college. The 
main difficulty here seems to be 
administrative and is involved with 
the budgeting of an instructor’s time. 
In institutions where teaching-loads 
are relatively light and allowance is 
made for research, such irregular 
contributions might well be included 
as apart of an anthropologist’s 
regular teaching assignment. If the 
teaching schedule is crowded and 
the budgetary situation is tight, 
however, the anthropologist must 
take the initiative and do this sort 
of thing as an obligation to his over-all 
teaching job, and he must be prepared 
to do this on his own time. The 
results are often an awakening and a 
widening of student interest in 
anthropology, and the occasional 
development of a joint course which 
grows out of a pooling of common 
interests. 

I cannot stress too strongly that 
the development of joint courses 
must depend upon the interest of 
the instructors who are actually 
going to give them and not upon the 
abstract proposition that a particular 
projected course is a nice idea for 
someone else to carry out. In order 
to obviate any misconceptions, it 
must be stressed that at Brooklyn 
College this kind of collaboration is 
not limited to anthropology, and that 

[Continued on page 399) 


The Evening College 


By CYRIL O. HOULE 


Its Purposes and Its Relationships within the University 


E evening college is in the 
process of finding itself. In 
most cities, it began almost 


by accident for humble and practical 
reasons and with only an immediate 
and temporary mission. Indeed, it 
might almost be said to have drifted 
into existence. Yet everywhere it 
has found a place for itself in the life 
of the university and the community. 
Like most social institutions—like 
the university itself—the evening 
college has gained a stature and scope 
of service far greater, deeper, and 
more diversified than its founders 
ever expected. But the vitality which 
assures its future is as yet only 
dimly understood and _ imperfectly 
channeled. The pattern and the pur- 
pose exist, but they are not yet so 
sharply etched that the design is 
fully apparent. The evening college 
still appeals more to the imagination 
than to any sense of perfected 
achievement. 

The evening college exists at the 
precise point where the life of the 
community and the life of the univer- 
sity overlap. It takes its distinctive 
pattern and coloration from that fact. 
The greatest danger to the evening 
college and the act which would 
ultimately destroy it would be to 
erase the overlapping segment of one 
of the circles and thus view the 
evening college as wholly a part of 


the community or wholly a part of 
the university. Since this fact is 
true, one cannot imagine a perfect 
evening college without first imagin- 
ing a perfect university and a perfect 
society. There is nothing wrong 
about either of these exercises, but I 
find it impossible to undertake 
them without reminding myself 
uncomfortably of a hobo singing 
about the big rock candy mountain 
or that character of Shakespeare’s 
who foretold that “There shall be in 
England seven half-penny loaves sold 
for a penny; the three-hooped pot 
shall have ten hoops; and I will make 
it felony to drink small beer.” 
Suppose one faces about and tries 
to imagine an evening college in 
which evil principles are worked out 
into a coherent system. What would 
these principles be? Let me suggest 
a few. The evening college would 
have no purposes and programs of its 
own which were viewed as dignified 
and worthy of support. The sole 
determinant of courses taught would 
be popular demand. The only hall- 
mark of quality would be the award- 
ing of credit. The tests of success 
would not be based on the influence 
of the program in changing the 
students or their community but 
would be centered solely on the 
achievement of size: large enroll- 
ments, large budgets, large numbers 
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of influential friends and, best of all, 
large profits. The students would 
be promised that if they will only 
enroll, they may achieve anything 
their hearts desire; and that they 
will achieve it quickly, too, usually 
in not more than ten lessons. 
Unfortunately these principles are 
reflected by what is happening in a 
few American universities today. You 
do not need me to paint the picture. 
You need only to look around you. 
But in looking around, you will also 
see signs of great progress. You 
will see some institutions which have 
decided that, since their evening 
colleges are here to stay, they had 
better make them as good as possible. 
I have concluded that my best course 
is to follow the simple winding path 
of description, being concerned not 
about what the ultimate aims and 
activities of the evening college should 
be but what a good one looks like. 


R this purpose I have chosen 
New Francisco University, located 


in the City of New Francisco.!' The 
University began in 1874 as a tiny 
college located in a small community 
then six miles beyond the edge of the 
city. For twenty-five years it under- 
went little change, and then it began 
to grow—in students, in faculty, in 
departments, in buildings, and in 
budget. One day it was a college 
and the next it was a university. It 
grew for many reasons but chiefly 
it grew because the city grew. 

At every stage N.F.U. was well 
aware of its closeness to the city. 
This relationship was made clear by 
its roster of students, the names of 
the donors of its buildings and 


It is the metropolis of the state of West Dakota, 
and is the location of West Dakota College, graphi- 
cally described by Stephen M. Corey of Columbia 
University, Motive, III (May, 1943), pp- 6-10. 
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endowments, the sources of much of 
its general funds and all of its 
research grants, and the supporters 
of its football team. But while the 
relationship between the University 
and the city is very broad, the chief 
direct vehicle of contact is the 
Evening College, which has its own 
building in the heart of the central 
business district, seven miles from 
the campus. 

When the history of the University 
was written, its author? found it 
impossible to set any date for the 
founding of the College. Early in 
the century classes were offered for 
teachers in the local schools. At 
various other times, other special 
courses were begun: in engineering 
just before the First World War; in 
business administration during the 
twenties; and in social service in the 
first year of the depression. In 1931 
these various activities were con- 
solidated and a few miscellaneous and 
elementary courses were added. This 
step occurred because of a need for 
funds, a surplus of faculty time, and 
some space downtown which the 
University owned but for which 
it could find no tenant. Since much 
of the work was in business adminis- 
tration, the new center was put in 
charge of a young assistant professor 
of that subject. His special field 
of study was marketing. Perhaps 
the best possible tribute to his 
competence in his chosen subject is 
the fact that within ten years the 
center had become a college, the 
over-all enrollment had _ increased 
twenty fold, and he himself was not 
a part-time director but a full-time 
dean. 


*Theodore Jenks, A.B. (N.F.U.), 'o4; M.A. 
’o6. Instructor, ’o6-'12; Assistant Pro- 
essor, ‘12-18; Associate Professor, '19-'24; 
Professor, ’25—'47. 
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These great gains and the even 
more glorious achievements of the 
next eight years were not accom- 
plished without rumblings of dis- 
content on the campus. Scholars 
who spent their lives exploring the 
discussions between Socrates and the 
citizens of Athens and the teachings 
of Jesus to the men and women of 
Jerusalem professed great alarm that 
there should be any instruction in 
the modern market place. Questions 
were raised in the University Senate. 
Wars were fought at budget-making 
time. The dean spoke often, in 
aggrieved tones, of being misunder- 
stood. The faculty, in turn, used 
those dread words “‘standards” and 
“popularization.” But in reality the 
difficulties and the differences were 
minor, for at an institution like 
N.F.U. nothing succeeds like success. 
The Evening College was successful. 
Its enrollment continued to grow. It 
introduced new features such as certifi- 
cate programs, lecture series, popular 
concerts, and discussion groups. It 
finally got its own new building. 

It was less than two years later 
that the academic community was 
astonished by what happened to the 
dean. Evening-college deans usually 
achieve one or more of three ultimate 
rewards: ulcers, a heart attack, or 
promotion to the vice-presidency of 
the university in charge of public 
relations. The dean at N.F.U. 
escaped all three. While still in the 
prime of life, he left his active career 
at the University and retired to the 
general managership of the city’s 
largest department store. 


N ONE respect his resignation 
was fortunate, for it came at a 
time when the president was trying 
to decide which part of the University 
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to clean up next. He needed another 
world to conquer and he decided that 
the Evening College was the most 
eligible prospect. There then began 
the yearlong inquiry which has had 
so happy a result. At its end, the 
goals of the Evening College were 
clearly stated and accepted by all 
concerned. A new organizational 
pattern was in effect. Policies had 
been drawn up to control and channel 
major procedures and relationships. 
In the three years since the new 
régime began, there have been 
changes, refinements, and adjust- 
ments, but the general plan is still 
in effect. 

What magic brought about such a 
happy result? So far as can be 
gathered from a close reading of the 
history of N.F.U.,* if there was any 
magic it must have been in the 
personality of the president. His 
procedures were ordinary enough; 
indeed, he used the methods by which 
university presidents get results in 
dealing with any question. First, 
he focused his full attention on the 
Evening College and really tried to 
think about it, not letting his views, 
attitudes, and decisions arise merely 
out of immediate adjustments to 
immediate crises and the avoidance 
or resolution of personality conflicts. 
Second, he made it clear to all of the 
administrative officers of the Univer- 
sity that the Evening College is 
indispensable and that he would 
welcome wholehearted co-operation 
in working out solutions to its prob- 
lems. Third, he appointed a faculty 
committee‘ to study the matter. It 


3Jenks, Theodore. New Francisco University: 
Yesterday, Today, and Tomorrow. New Francisco: 
New Francisco University Press, 1952. 

4When, later in this paper, I refer to the com- 
mittee, I use it as a shorthand term to symbolize 
the whole process of change and development in the 
Evening College. 
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was widely representative of depart- 
ments and viewpoints but its mem- 
bers were universally recognized to 
be fair-minded, objective, and thought- 
ful. He worked closely with it and 
made it the focus of the planning 
effort. Fourth, he sought the views 
of past and present students of the 
Evening College as well as of those 
community leaders who -had worked 
with it and felt that ‘they had a 
stake in its success. Fifth, he 
informed the board of trustees 
periodically of what he was doing and 
asked it to think through problems 
with him. Finally, he urged the 
acting dean of the Evening College 
to read, to travel, to consult experts, 
and in any other ways possible to 
bring the experience outside the city 
and the University to bear upon 
the local situation. 

As you can see, it was a busy year. 
The first six months were spent 
thrashing around, airing views, and 
trying to find some way of tackling 
the problem. Slowly, however, the 
ultimate pattern began to emerge 
and when, at the end of the year, the 
acting dean was given full and 
permanent rank, he had not an easy 
but a relatively clear road to follow. 

His greatest asset is that he and 
everyone else is now aware of the 
proper function of the Evening Col- 
lege. Curiously enough, nobody ever 
knew before. It is the function of 
the liberal-arts college to give a 
general education, and of the pro- 
fessional schools to train those who 
wish to enter the several professions. 
But what is the function of the 
evening college? I shall spare you 
the heavily academic humor with 
which this question was at first 
answered, and mention only the 
final conclusion which was reached. 
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The function of an evening college 
is to provide education for mature 
citizens. 

To others, this may seem a dusty 
answer, but at N.F.U. it proved to be 
the key which unlocked the puzzle. 
This statement of function made 
instantly apparent the fact that 
the Evening College was doing a 
number of things that it should not 
do and that, oddly enough, it was 
precisely those things which had 
aroused much of the antagonism in 
the faculty. While the Evening Col- 
lege was basically oriented to its 
adult students, there was no doubt 
that it had admitted many youngsters 
who would have been better off on 
the campus itself and might readily 
have gone there; even worse, it had 
accepted students who had_ been 
refused admission to the campus or 
who had performed so dismally there 
that they had had to be failed. 
Furthermore, the Evening College 
had accepted a number of other 
responsibilities which could not be 
justified in terms of the new state- 
ment of its basic function. It had 
handled many of the public-relations 
activities of the University. It had 
acted as administrator for debating, 
choral, and essay contests for the 
local school children. Some of its 
courses seemed so entertaining as to 
put it in direct competition with the 
city’s department of recreation. In 
the new scheme of things these 
activities and many others could no 
longer be defended. 


ORE important, however, the 
statement of function gave 


positive direction. For if the task 
of an evening college is to educate 
the adults of the community, then 
its program must be determined by 
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what those adults need to know. In 
the past, the Evening College had 
largely developed its program around 
areas in which students were readily 
available. It had given a general 
education to those who were denied 
it in youth. It had provided in- 
service technical training for a number 
of occupational groups. It had 
offered other miscellaneous courses, 
largely in response to popular 
demand, but it had never tried 
systematically to think not only 
about what it could do but also 
about what it should do. 

As the president, the faculty com- 
mittee, and the other parties con- 
cerned realized the possibilities which 
lay before them, their excitement 
steadily mounted. One of their 
number, a professor of psychology, 
assured them that available research 
shows that the capacity to learn 
is at its peak in maturity. What, 
then, might N.F.U. do if it moved 
forward boldly to devote its thought 
and resources to the development 
of the vast potential for growth of 
the people of ies city? First jotting 
down ideas, then developing, expand- 
ing, and putting them in order, the 
faculty committee arrived at a list 
of objectives. It incorporated all 
of the worth-while things that the 
Evening College was doing but it 
went far beyond them. It was too 
long and too ambitious, but it was the 
only way possible to give the Evening 
College the sense of focus and direc- 
tion which comes from clear and 
achievable goals. 

The faculty committee found that 
it could build its objectives by 
making several different approaches. 
(A certain amount of time was lost 
while several professors in the social 
sciences argued about what was the 
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“right” approach.) It could analyze 
the community, its interests, its 
needs, and its problems. It could 
speculate about the things which 
each individual needs and wishes to 
learn as he passes through the suc- 
cessive stages of mature life. It 
could look at its own resources of 
knowledge and talent to see what it 
had distinctively to offer. It could 
listen to what the people of the 
community said they wished, taking 
their requests at face value or probing 
behind them for more subtle needs 
and preoccupations. It could exam- 


ine the best efforts of good evening 
colleges elsewhere and follow their 
example, modifying goals and pro- 
grams to meet local circumstances. 
The committee used all of these 
approaches, testing the results of 
each against the results of the others. 


HE entire list of objectives 

must be seen if its full flavor 
is to be appreciated, but it is much 
too long to incorporate here. Let 
me, therefore, select two at random 
from among the whole number, with 
the warning that both may seem 
overambitious to those who do not 
realize with what dedicated resource- 
fulness the committee approached 
its task. 

The first of these two objectives 
was to bring about a greater aware- 
ness in the community of the nature 
of the city as awhole. The University, 
it was pointed out, is one of the few 
community institutions which is not 
focused on some particular interest, 
aspiration, or neighborhood. As the 
most casual observer quickly dis- 
covers, the city has lost the sense 
of its own entity. Its citizens take 
from it what they need but they give 
little back. It supports many who 
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are not its citizens at all but have 
left it behind for the greener life of 
the suburbs. Even if the University 
were to consult only its own interests, 
which it does not, it has an important 
stake in seeing that the whole urban 
complex can somehow get back into 
focus again in the minds of those who 
live in it or on it. How is this to be 
done? The answers were not easy, 
but slowly some of them came. 
Perhaps there might be a series of 
lectures and guided tours dealing 
with the city’s nature and its prob- 
lems, such a series to be aimed chiefly 
at those who share most richly the 
city’s advantages. Perhaps there 
might be study groups organized 
around the problems of urbanism 
and carried on by the city’s voluntary 
associations, with leaders trained by 
the University. Perhaps those who 
have special problems to deal with, 
such as housing, delinquency, health, 
recreation, and education, might be 
brought together to study one 
another’s programs, with the Univer- 
sity placing at the disposal of the 
group its more generalized knowledge. 
Perhaps the reporters on the local 
newspapers and the radio commen- 
tators might form a group to be 
given background information which 
would illumine their presentation of 
news and issues. 

The second of the two objectives 
is simpler to understand and carry 
out. It is to make the people of the 
city more aware of beauty. The city 
has its art gallery, its symphony, its 
concert halls, and its associations of 
dedicated amateurs in the arts. It 
takes no more than a cursory glance 
to reveal, however, that in New 
Francisco these avenues to aesthetic 
enjovment have few travelers. Could 
some way be found to increase the 
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number, to put the service of educa- 
tion at the disposal of those who 
wanted, or could be persuaded to 
want, a deeper awareness of the 
creative spirit and its products? The 
committee concluded that the Univer- 
sity should at least try to do so, in full 
collaboration with the other agencies 
in the city that are its natural 
allies in the accomplishment of such 
an objective. The Committee noted, 
however, that the central emphasis 
should be on the individual and the 
broadening of the scope of his life. 
There may be important community 
consequences arising from the exist- 
ence of a larger audience for the arts, 
but these consequences are secondary. 
(Naturally the professor of sociology 
objected, but he was overruled.) 

And so it went, the formulation of 
objectives and the application of 
creative intelligence building a pro- 
posed program, giving leads to action 
and, because many people shared, 
offering hope that action would really 
be taken. Some of the program 
might never be carried out because 
resources were not available or the 
parties necessary to co-operative effort 
could not be interested. Some of the 
program would fail because the Uni- 
versity, despite all of its planning 
and its blandishments, would be 
unable to attract students or keep 
them when they came. But from 
the failures it was hoped that lessons 
would be learned which would later 
lead to success in other ventures. 
The events of the last three years 
have proved the committee was right. 


UT a sterner question presented 
itself. In the face of limited 
resources and of academic traditions, 
what boundaries should the Univer- 
sity itself set upon the work which it 
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planned to do? Furthermore, as cer- 
tain community leaders quickly 
pointed out, there are many other 
agencies in New Francisco which 
carry on adult education. What 
principles should the University use 
as guides to discrimination? 

It happens that two years ago I 
borrowed the principles which the 
committee worked out without, I am 
afraid, giving proper credit to it. 
Perhaps you will permit me then to 
quote my own paraphrase, whose 
only virtue is its brevity. Five 
general rules were set down: 

The universities should restrict them- 
selves to complex subject-matters. Their 
sphere is not the simple and rudimentary; 
other agencies are better equipped to 
handle such subjects . . . The univer- 
sity, to fulfill its obligations as the 
searcher for the best and deepest kind 
of knowledge, must devote itself to the 
difficult. 

The universities should be pioneers. 


They should be daring in experiment, 
willing to attempt the pilot study, the 


first survey, the initial course. In such 
matters they will sometimes seem to 
ignore the first rule stated, since they 
will find that they must deal with 
subjects that involve elementary con- 
cepts. The difficult task is to clarify 
what should be taught and how it should 
be taught. That is a proper university 
function; but once the pioneering has 
been done, the university should abandon 
the venture to other better-qualified mass 
agencies and go on to new problems. 

The universities should train leaders. 
This principle implies a broad base of 
leadership at every level of society and in 
every sphere of activity . 

The universities should collaborate 
with the many other agencies in society 
which provide adult education. Local 
school systems, libraries, educational 
centers, museums, and a vast array of 
other institutions consider that they 
have a professional stake in the field. 
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In addition, there are many associations 
of mature people which are wholly or 
partially concerned with education; among 
them are the trade unions, the co- 
operatives, the service clubs, and the 
many groups built around other special 
interests. An intelligent co-ordination 
of effort will mean both that the univer- 
sity can illuminate and assist the work 
of the other agencies and that it can 
avoid doing the things which it should 
not do. 

Finally, the universities should master 
adult education as a field of knowledge. 
The development of the widespread 
systems of elementary and secondary 
schools has brought about the growth of 
departments of education so that the 
universities may productively study the 
teaching of the young. In the face of 
the present and future growth of adult 
education, these departments must expand 
the areas of their interest and concentra- 
tion to study the teaching of adults.® 


This last rule had, of course, a 
major significance for the College 
of Education, but it proved quite 
willing to accept the new responsi- 
bility—as soon as the president made 
certain budgetary adjustments. The 
young assistant professor of adult 
education who was_ subsequently 
appointed has found that the Evening 
College is a useful laboratory for his 
research, and through it he and his 
colleagues in sociology, psychology, 
and other departments are training 
many of those who staff other agencies 
of adult education. - 


A MORE delicate problem still 
remained, however. There are 
other institutions of higher learning 
in New Francisco. All of them have 
adult educational programs; one of 
them has an evening college of its 
own. These institutions are not, of 


5Universities in Adult Education. Paris: Unesco, 
1952. pp. 21-22. 
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course, competitive, a point which 
the president of each of them empha- 
sizes on all public occasions. Still 
there is a problem, for the rules 
which the committee formulated 
would apply quite as well to each of 
the other institutions as it does to 
N.F.U. How were they to divide 
up the work among them? How 
were they, starting from different 
backgrounds and with different loyal- 
ties, to do anything about co- 
ordinating their efforts? 

The professor of ecology promptly 
pointed out to the committee that 
it was being somewhat naive. In a 
natural environment, he said, organ- 
isms survive by processes of accom- 
modation and competition. Like two 
plants both seeking the sun, one 
adjusts to the other in its growth 
and each takes advantage of its own 
natural excellence. Warming to his 


subject, he commented at length on 


the way in which the several univer- 
sity adult educational programs in 
the community supplemented each 
other, and showed how this adjust- 
ment had taken place _ without 
conscious planning. Naturally, once 
his position had been clearly stated, 
it had to be defeated. The rest 
of the committee, led by the professor 
of ethics, succeeded in establishing 
the principle that the dean of the 
Evening College should work in close 
collaboration with his opposite num- 
bers in the other institutions. This 
he has done. He eats lunch with all 
of them at least once a month and 
there is new a pleasing record of co- 
operative effort. The professor of 
ecology was observed to smile broadly, 
however, when he heard last fall that 
the other large university in the city 
was soon to embark on its own 
expanded program of adult education. 
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ARLY in its deliberations, the 

committee saw plainly that if it 
were to follow its thoughts to logical 
conclusions, the offering of the Eve- 
ning College would have to be revised. 
For some time, the proud claim of 
the Evening College had been that 
its work was exactly the same as 
that offered on the campus. This 
boast now seemed singularly pointless 
for, if the function of the Evening 
College is to educate adults, its work 
should be developed with that aim 
in mind. Its program should not 
merely be a borrowing from a cur- 
riculum which had originally been 
developed around the needs of those 
who were hardly out of their adoles- 
cence and who often did not think 
as much about being educated as they 
did about getting through school. 
The purposes, the interests, the 
attitudes, the perspective, and the 
breadth of viewpoint are different 
in maturity from what they are in 
youth. Furthermore, adult life is 
organized not around education but 
around other concerns and, if educa- 
tion is to fit in, it must be related 
to those concerns. 

The easy answer, it seemed for ‘a 
time, was to abandon all degree 
programs in favor of something which 
was called, not very attractively, 
“non-credit work.” At this point 
the acting dean balked, and he was 
joined in his dissent by the deans 
of the School of Education and the 
School of Business Administration. 
All three of them pointed out that 
some adults need the body of under- 
standings which is represented by 
credits and degrees, that society 
has adopted the unfortunate habit of 
measuring accomplishment by them, 
that in a Utopia they might be 
relinquished, but that until then they 
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remain an unfortunate necessity. The 
three deans then made a_ novel 
suggestion: Why not try to achieve 
the goals that are represented by the 
degrees but work out new methods of 
accomplishing them, methods which 
would be completely oriented to the 
adult students to be served? 

This principle is easier to suggest 
than it is to apply, but in the three 
years in which it has been the 
governing rule at N.F.U. it has 
gradually come to have a real meaning 
both for the courses which lead to 
degrees and for the many other 
educational activities which do not. 
There are still professors who assure 
the authorities that they fulfill the 
principle by some subtle and not 
easily explained adjustment of their 
personalities as they walk into the 
classroom, but there are also many 
programs, both for credit and for 
pure learning, which are designed 
and operated to meet the distinctive 
requirements of their mature students. 

The chief change has been within 
the classroom itself, to make its 
wien richer and more flexible, 

ut such other methods as radio, 
television, tours, and_ residential 
courses are used when they are 
appropriate. The emphasis on crea- 
tiveness has greatly heightened the 
satisfaction of the faculty who teach 
in the Evening College. There is 
little pleasure in having to go off 
downtown to teach a class at night 
just the way one does it in the 
morning on campus; but if the stu- 
dents at night are different and 
interesting, if they present a new 
challenge and are led to make their 
own fullest contribution, the teacher 
is rewarded by his work. Mr. Dooley 
once remarked that “at th’ age whin 
a boy is fit to be in colledge I wudden’t 
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have him around th’ house.” College 
professors often feel the same way, 
and it is highly salutary for them to 
escape, from time to time, into the 
freer air of adult education. 


HROUGHOUT all the period 

that it was considering function, 
objectives, program, and principles of 
action, the Committee had been 
battering its head against the thorny 
problem of organization. It thought 
at various times that it had found 
workable precedents somewhere else 
in the structure of the University, but 
one by one they had to be abandoned. 
The Evening College is not like a 
liberal-arts college, it is not like a 
professional school, it is not like the 
dean of students’ office, it is not like 
the university press, and it is not 
like the business ofice—although in 
certain ways it is like all of them. 
The committee looked long for a 
suitable parallel. Why? Because it 
is a curious fact that men who, in 
their chosen fields of study, cherish 
the rich diversity of the human spirit 
and personality and marvel at the 
complicated and intricate structure 
of society or of the natural world 
always try to find some simple 
formula when they turn to questions 
of university administration. It was 
finally necessary to conclude, however, 
that the evening college is a distinc- 
tively new type of administrative 
unit. It cannot be fitted within the 
Procrustean bed of other university 
categories. 

It would be tedious to recount the 
bylaws of N.F.U. which now define 
the structure and operating policies of 
the Evening College. But, since the 
Committee worked so very hard at 
its task, it seems only fair to sketch 
the broad outlines. 
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The Evening College is defined 
as the instrument by which the 
wisdom of the University is channeled 
to the adult citizens of New Francisco. 
As such, its scope of content runs 
the full range of the colleges and 
departments. Any direct teaching 
of adult groups under University 
sponsorship is administered by the 
Evening College, although in special 
circumstances, worked out in advance, 
it may be handled directly by some 
other unit of the University. The 
faculty members who teach downtown 
have such teaching counted as a part 
of their regular load, and promotions 
and increases in salary take due 
account of the quality of their teach- 
ing there. Faculty members who 
teach in the Evening College must be 
approved by its dean; he has sadly 
concluded that not all of his campus 
colleagues have the power to stimu- 
late mature minds. If regular faculty 
members are not available, outside 
persons may be engaged; but if they 
teach a regular credit course, they 
must be acceptable to the department 
chairman of the subject concerned. 
If their work is not fitted into a 
credit system or a degree sequence, the 
dean of the Evening College has full 
freedom to make the selection. The 
staff of the Evening College is largely 
made up of administrative personnel, 
although there are a few full-time 
faculty members who are needed for 
special programs; if such programs are 
established and permanent, these 
faculty members work under the 
same employment policies and status 
systems as govern the campus staff. 

Within each of the major divisions 
of the University, a liaison person 
has been appointed jointly by the 
dean concerned and the dean of the 
Evening College. Some of these 
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persons devote full time to their 
liaison work while others serve part 
time. It is the task of each to 
represent his own college or depart- 
ment in planning and carrying out its 
program of service to the adult 
community. The representative from 
the Liberal Arts College, for example, 
plans both the degree and the non- 
degree work to be offered at the 
Evening College, selects the faculty 
members who are to teach it, and 
integrates their activities. It is he 
who tries constantly to shift the 
emphasis of the teaching toward its 
proper end: the distinctive needs 
and interests of the mature student. 
It is also he who deals with the 
inevitable problem cases which arise 
when judgment must be made about 
whether a particular student should 
be admitted to the campus, to the 
Evening College, or to neither. The 
liaison officers in the other schools 
and colleges perform similar functions. 
Together they make up a cabinet 
for the dean of the Evening College, 
supporting and strengthening him 
and preventing that isolation from 
university activities which is often 
so deadening to evening-college work. 

The budget of the Evening College 
is a complicated affair, and the 
comptroller is perpetually unhappy 
about its lack of neatness. It is 
governed, however, by one central 
principle: the Evening College is 
under no more necessity to pay its 
way or show a profit than is any other 
part of the University. (To some of 
my readers this comment may be 
two-edged.) The budget is made up 
each year in terms of the accepted 
obligations and program of the Uni- 
versity. All of the Schools and Col- 
leges make their case on equal 
terms. If the Evening College can 
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secure special grants from the outside, 
it is free to do so; otherwise it lives 
within its budget. The revenues 


from tuitions are paid into the general 
University income accounts, and the 
other deans are thereby saved from 
the anguish that would come if the 
Evening College got credit for some 
work that they had happened to 
support with their own funds. 


HE seasoned university adminis- 

trator will detect a hundred 
eg at which these regulations can 
ead to friction. Candor compels 
me to say that N.F.U. has not 
escaped problems of privilege and 
precedent. But these difficulties, 
when they arise, tend to be clean, 
sharp differences of opinion. They 
are not recurrent quarrels carried on 
against the background of a con- 
tinuous obbligato of discontent. There 
are those who still dislike some 
one or more of the features of the 
- but in the last three years they 
ave come to realize that, as one of 
their number said with truth but 
little eloquence, “You’d get into 
trouble no matter what kind of a 
plan you set up.” 

Personalities have a lot to do 
with the success of the Evening 
College at New Francisco University. 
The president is a remarkable man, 
as you will have gathered by now, 
and the new dean of the Evening 
College has showed a breadth of 
opinion, a flexibility of operation, and 
a fertility of imagination which are 
unusual. Then, too, matters have 
been helped a lot by the fact that 
certain professors and deans have 
recently retired. 

But the presence—or the absence— 
of personality is not enough. It is 
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suggested by some people that the 
success of the Evening College at 
N.F.U. is caused by the dynamic 
principles of operation which govern 
its work. Its function and its place 
are clearly understood by all. It 
has a stability which permits it to 
plan long-range programs with the 
confidence that they will be carried 
out. A large number of people share 
in making those plans and therefore 
have a stake in seeing that they 
succeed. The President and _ the 
Board of Trustees have made it 
plain that they consider teaching 
at the Evening College just as 
important as teaching on the campus. 
The dean of the Evening College 
has good working relationships with 
the other deans. In the old days 
they battled royally, and occasionally 
they still do. For the most part, 
however, they have found that dis- 
cussion, like discretion, is the better 
part of valor. If matters do have 
to be taken to the president, he 
settles them quickly, with as much 
of an acceptance of the rights of the 
Evening College as of the other 
contending parties. 

In three years, the Evening 
College has only begun the great 
task which lies before it. Yet already 
it has the unmistakable air of success. 
Its influence is seen throughout the 
city in the lives of the individuals 
and groups whom it has helped to 
achieve a better and broader life. 
It is learning how to enlist the 
support of those who control or 
represent the deep and vital forces 
of the community. With new humil- 
ity, the University has learned how 
wise the people are, how important 
it is to listen to what they say, and 

[Continued on page 798) 
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Academic Freedom and 
Instructional Responsibility 


By ERNEST H. CHERRINGTON, JR. 


The Teacher's Duty to Society 


ERHAPS it is that in the 
Piste: times of uncertainty 

men become most concerned 
over their rights and their freedoms. 
Such concern goes hand in hand with 
anxiety over security, both personal 
and collective. Apparitions are seen 
in the murky distance, and warnings 
are sounded. Sequences of events 
are analyzed in a search for trends. 
Issues are made which would never 
arise in calmer times. Viewers with 
alarm are accorded sympathetic hear- 
ing by many who ordinarily would 


ignore them. Liberties which actually 
never existed may be claimed as 


inalienable. From all quarters there 
rises a tumult of conflicting demands 
for reassurance and guarantee. Men 
tend to overlook their responsibilities 
when preoccupied with their rights. 
Indeed it may be difficult to determine 
the exact nature of one’s responsi- 
bility. The path of duty was gen- 
erally clear in times of old-style 
war, but who can be sure where it lies 
in days of “cold war” and “police 
action”? 

Thus in recent years we have 
heard much discussion of academic 
freedom and of Communist infiltra- 
tion of our educational institutions. 
The realization that investigating 
committees appointed by the federal 


and state governments could invade 
the university campus and question 
teachers has shocked many people. 
Equally shocking have been the 
results of some such investigations. 
While the legal right of such com- 
mittees to proceed is grudgingly 
admitted, their moral right has been 
loudly challenged. Has not the 
teacher the constitutional right of 
every citizen to believe as he pleases? 
Has he not the right to refuse to 
answer questions which might result 
in his persecution at the hands of the 
emotionally aroused and prejudiced 
multitude? Does not academic free- 
dom guarantee him the right to 
proceed in his work without external 
coercion of any kind? Can his tenure 
be rightfully terminated for any 
reason other than professional incom- 
ters as determined by a jury of 
is fellow teachers? These are burn- 
ing questions in the educational world, 
and they have brought forth a 
confusion of conflicting answers. The 
true answers, while they may already . 
have been given, are not widely 
recognized. So let us approach the 
problem again. Let us first throw 
the question of qualification to teach 
into sharp relief by recalling a true 
story. 

A few months ago the world was 
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told the strange story of a highly 
respected professor who had been 
teaching on a Midwestern college 
campus. He was a foreigner who 
had appeared with exceptionally fine 
credentials and an abundance of 
ability to back them up. He claimed 
a degree in music and gave organ 
recitals. He said he was an ordained 
minister, and he preached several 
good sermons in and around the 
college. His records showed two 
graduate degrees in the social sciences, 
in which he lectured to classes crowded 
with students eager to profit from his 
vast accumulation of historical infor- 
mation and fascinating side lights on 
important people and events. He led 
informal discussions on a great variety 
of subjects and built up among 
students and faculty a conspicuous 
following. College officials watched 
his progress with pride and congratu- 
lated themselves on their good fortune 


in securing the services of such a 
broad scholar and inspiring teacher. 
That was the happy situation until 


one bleak day when it was learned 
that his credentials were false, that 
his various degrees were spurious, 
that he had entered the country 
illegally, and that he was wanted by 
the police of his native land on a 
morals charge. One day he had 
walked the campus a respected leader 
and capable educator; the next, he 
sat in jail awaiting deportation action, 
a vagabond whose presence brought 
disgrace upon those who had admired 
him. Why this picture of violent 
contrast? Since his arrival the pro- 
fessor had done nothing to degrade 
his standing in the community. He 
was still an accomplished musician; 
he was still an effective preacher; he 
was still a brilliant and resourceful 
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lecturer. Yet instantly his usefulness 
as a teacher had ended. Even though 
he had not been arrested and removed, 
he would have had to leave the college 
in haste. The reason seems obvious 
in this case. While professional com- 
petence is necessary in an effective 
teacher, it is not sufficient for his 
success. There are additional quali- 
ties which he must have, and high 
on the list are the confidence and 
respect of the students and the 
college constituency. Without these 
qualities the teacher’s essential réle 
as a leader of youth drops away, and 
he becomes a mere purveyor of 
information whose very words may 
be lost in an atmosphere of repug- 
nance which his presence in the 
classroom engenders. 


IKE the minister, the teacher 
must always remain above re- 
proach. He must adhere strictly to 
a higher code of ethics than is 
ordinarily required of men who work 
in other areas of human endeavor. 
This double standard sometimes irks 
young instructors. They rebel against 
its unfairness, overlooking in their 
enthusiasm for reform the fact that 
the double standard is but a peculiar 
manifestation of the high respect in 
which the public has held the teaching 
profession. Cannot all of us in retro- 
spect pick out various little deeds 
of questionable ethics which we have 


seen others perform, which we have 


done ourselves, but which would 
have shocked us profoundly had we 
ever observed them performed by 
our parents? So it is with the 
teacher. 

Some years ago there were still 
many communities in which smoking 
by teachers was not tolerated. 
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Violent were the arguments, hard 
were the fec!ings, and numerous were 
the tobacco-loving young teachers 
who were dismissed. The issue seems 
rather trivial to most of us now, for 
the percentage of American citizens 
who regard smoking as a sin has 
dwindled over the years from a large 
figure to an insignificant one. Yet 
I would maintain that even today 
the teacher who smokes (and it may 
be hard to find one who does not) 
is not qualified to practice his pro- 
fession in a community which contains 
a significant proportion of people 
who believe smoking to be a sinful 
practice. No matter how high his 


professional qualifications may be, 
he will fail because public opinion 
will be against him, not for believing 
otherwise but for acting otherwise. 
The distinction is an important 
one. Of course it is the duty of 


education to remove taboos that 
appear unreasonable in the light of 
modern thought. But defiance of 
taboos is another matter entirely. 
Education is evolution, defiance is 
revolution; and the two cannot be 
combined in a successful career. The 
teacher may and should endeavor 
to raise the educational level of his 
community and work toward the 
abandonment of outmoded taboos, 
but meanwhile he must observe them. 
Otherwise his efforts will accomplish 
little or nothing, and he will be 
broken under the car of Juggernaut. 
Is that a limitation of his academic 
freedom?. It certainly is, because 
his teaching may be_ interrupted 
(even terminated) owing to circum- 
stances entirely outside the realm 
of his knowledge of his subject, his 
ability to present it, and his com- 
petence to measure student progress. 
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Yet such limitation of academic 
freedom has always circumscribed 
the teacher, and it always will. 
It is an inherent occupational hazard 
that he must accept when he enters 
the profession. He should remember 
that, with a few outstanding excep- 
tions, martyrdom has proved to be 
a woefully inefficient method of pro- 
moting one’s cause—rather like driv- 
ing a nail with the bare fist. Reforms 
generally come through the slow 
development of the public conscious- 
ness by educational methods, and 
their advent is little hastened by 
the pitched battles which zealots 
fight along the way. 

Teachers today are confronted with 
such a taboo. There are a great 
many people in these United States 
who sincerely believe that a person 
is unfit to teach their children if 
he holds membership in an organiza- 
tion which exacts of its members 
unqualified obedience, unquestioning 
acceptance of its many preachments, 
and a guarantee to carry out any 
assignment in its announced program 
to overthrow the established govern- 
ment. We are dealing here, not 
with just another political philosophy 
for armchair contemplation and dis- 
cussion, but with a ruthless program 
of action potentially more destructive 
than any superbomb man _ could 
devise. The problem transcends the 
realm of man’s democratic right to 
believe as he wishes. His belief 
in this instance trespasses upon the 
equal right of his neighbor, because 
it commits the believer to destroy 
the institutions in which his neighbor 
believes. In politics we not only 
recognize but defend the right of a 
citizen to persuade his neighbor by 
argument, but we restrain him from 
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forcing the neighbor to support his 
party. That is why the man who 
chooses to become a member of the 
Communist party must be regarded 
in a different light from the man who 
exercises his constitutional right to 
become a member of the Democratic 
party, the Republican party, the 
Prohibition party, or any of a host of 
other political parties, the aim of 
which is to gain control of the govern- 
ment by constitutional rather than 
by anarchistic methods. 

In addition to the serious question 
as to whether a Communist is morall 
qualified to teach and lead the wer 4 
of America, there is another aspect 
of his qualification as a teacher which 


many have quescioned. A_ teacher 
should have a keen, alert mind, which 
not only snaps up facts but which 
examines critically all theories and 
philosophies that come before it. 
Regardless of what he teaches, he 


should be so accustomed to the use 
of the scientific method that he 
automatically applies it to every 
problem that arises. What are the 
facts? What do they indicate? What 
solution appears best? Is it likely 
to work in all anticipated cases? 
Only by such an habitual approach 
to new situations can one hope to 
acquire that most important and 
most elusive qualification for good 
teaching—the ability to stimulate 
students to think. It appears highly 
unlikely that anyone who possesses 
such a mind would embrace an 
ideology that forces its followers 
blindly to accept a complete, ready- 
made philosophy of life with stock 
answers for all moral questions, and 
with unique textbooks in natural 
science and social science re-written 
to follow the party line. 
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I have referred to the widespread 
belief that no Communist should 
be permitted to teach in our educa- 
tional institutions as a taboo. That 
it is because, while the reasons for it 
appear well founded, the attitude 
of the people may someday change 
with regard to Communism just as 
many other social attitudes have 
changed over the years. Neverthe- 
less, the taboo is in force today, and 
no teacher is qualified, in my opinion, 
to hold his position if he flouts the 
taboo by joining the Communist 
party or if he refuses to answer the 
important question as to whether he 
has done so. 


HE era of the legislative inves- 

tigating committee has brought 
with it many abuses such as the 
baiting and insulting of witnesses, 
the apparently unsupported and ruin- 
ous accusation made from behind 
the shield of Congressional immunity, 
the assumption of guilt until innocence 
is established, and the television 
spectacle that can quickly build or 
destroy reputations in the minds 
of millions of voters. No matter 
how vigorously and justly we con- 
demn such deplorable developments, 
we must recognize not only the 
authority but the duty of the elected 
representatives of the people to inves- 
tigate all matters that may have 
any bearing upon public welfare and 
national security. It is regrettable 
in a democracy that some of the 
people’s representatives prove to be 
too small for their duties. Yet such 
errors on the part of the voters can 
be corrected, and in time they 
generally are. The fact that similar 
corrections can be made with the 
utmost dispatch and finality in the 
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police state fails to attract us to 
that form of government. 

Much has been made of the fact 
that the membership of a Congres- 
sional investigating committee some- 
times includes individuals who have 
never attended college and who are 
highly incompetent in, if not totally 
ignorant of, the specialized field in 
which their witness is an expert. 
{t is maintained that for the ignorant 
to sit in judgment upon the com- 
petence of the learned is utter 
absurdity. Who would deny it? It 
is not the purpose of such a committee 
to find out if Dr. X knows enough 
nuclear physics to teach in a college 
or to work for the Atomic Energy 
Commission. It is the purpose of 


the committee to examine the record 
and social attitude of Dr. X in order 
that the people may then decide 
whether or not he is morally qualified 
to lead young people or to handle the 


basic secrets of our national defense. 
It does not require years of university 
study to ask intelligently the question 
“Are you a member of the Communist 
party?” and to interpret the answer 
even if the witness is a recognized 
genius. 

“Have you ever been a member 
of the Communist party or a ‘Com- 
munist front’ organization?” is a 
much broader question and one which 
may appear less important. Still, I 
believe, the people have the right 
to know when the witness occupies 
a position of leadership or public 
trust. There were times when Com- 
munism appeared to constitute no 
significant threat to our way of life— 
times when a young intellectual may 
have contemplated joining the party 
with about the same excitement that 
draws a high-school student into a 
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secret society. If the mistake was 
recognized and rectified in a reason- 
able length of time, thé public is 
likely to forgive and soon forget. 
Whose record does not contain at 
least a few mistakes? A little reflec- 
tion on news of loyalty hearings 
indicates that, in general, witnesses 
who have freely admitted former 
Communist connections which were 
terminated have been subjected to 
little, if any, persecution. Those 
who have been tarred and feathered 
with notoriety from coast to coast 
have either stubbornly denied Com- 
munist connections in the face of 
contradictory evidence or have refused 
to answer the question on grounds 
of possible self-incrimination. The 
Fifth Amendment to the Constitution 
was intended to free a citizen charged 
with crime from any obligation to 
give testimony against himself. It 
should not and will not excuse a 
public official or educational leader 
from the obligation to answer per- 
tinent questions concerning any phase 
of his qualifications for the position 
he holds or seeks. Legally he may 
take refuge behind the amendment, 
but in so doing he indicates that he 
either has a questionable record to 
hide or considers what he does off 
duty to be no one’s business but his 
own. In either case, the people will 
probably decide that he should be 
removed from any position of influ- 
ence over the young or access to 
classified information. 


HOULD the educational profes- 
sion rise up against the legislative 
investigating committee? Are loyalty 
programs the beginning of an insidi- 
ous movement to throttle free educa- 
tion? Should we ‘ride by night to 
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warn a slumbering people that the 
army of oppression is marching toward 
Lexington? All that sort of thing 
provides splendid material for key- 
noters at educational conventions 
and conferences. It fans to flame 
the almost dead spark of enthusiasm 
in certain frustrated souls who have 
long sought a good cause to champion. 
It even appeals to some college 
rofessors whose dissatisfaction with 
ocal conditions has rendered them 
receptive to a call to the next crusade. 
But it is an emotional phenomenon 
that vanishes when probed under the 
light of reason. 

The college of today is not an 
ivory tower into which scholars can 
retreat to ignore or spit upon the 
peasants milling in darkness outside. 
The peasants built the place, and 
they had in mind something more 
practical than a sanctuary in which 
intellectuals might study and debate. 
The college is a social institution 
and the product of its environment. 
It was see and is maintained 


by a body of constituents who are 
interested in the preservation and 
augmentation of man’s intellectual 
heritage but who are primarily con- 
cerned with the transmission of that 
heritage to young people on whose 
shoulders the world of tomorrow 


will rest. The constituency of a 
school, of course, includes its patrons 
who support it by contributions or 
taxes. It includes the parents of 
its students and its alumni. Such 
a group may number many millions 
of people in the case of a state or 
municipal university. But are there 
others? I believe there are. If higher 
education is making good its claim 
that through its halls pass tomorrow’s 
leaders, then every man and woman 
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in the nation, since he has a stake in 
tomorrow’s world, has the right to 
demand of the schools an account of 
their stewardship. Again let me make 
clear the point that the people and 
their political representatives are not 
to be regarded as competent to judge 
the professional qualifications of the 
teacher. They should never attempt 
it. But the people can, should, and 
will set the minimum moral standards 
for the teaching profession and insist 
that school administrators enforce 
them. For a college to exist today 
entirely free of external pressure is 
no more possible than i‘ a con- 
ventional airliner to travel the airless 
spaces between the planets. 

The school, then, is bound to 
follow in its educational program 
the broad mandates of its constitu- 
ency. Restrictions resulting there- 
from are in turn placed on the 
teacher in the school. These in some 
cases may appear to him to limit 
his academic freedom. If he finds 
that his conscience will not permit 
him to accept such limitation, then 
he might also inquire if his conscience 
is not equally sensitive on the point 
of his continued association with an 
institution whose basic principles are 
in conflict with his own. 

We may define academic freedom 
broadly as the freedom of the teacher 
to carry on all phases of his profes- 
sional activity according to his own 
best judgment based upon full knowl- 
edge of the facts and understanding 
of their implications. Would we find 
in force any restrictions if we applied 
this principle to the practitioners of 
professions other than teaching? One 
does not have to look far. For 
example, the family physician may 
believe that the best possible cure 
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for the malady of his patient is an 
abortion, but he may not be permitted 
to perform it. The cancer specialist 
may be convinced that the best 
prescription he could write would 
be a dose of lethal poison, but he is 
restrained from so prescribing. The 
trial lawyer may believe the client 
assigned to him by the court to be 
guilty and deserving of the severest 
penalty, yet he must do his best to 
win acquittal and thus thwart justice. 
The minister who firmly believes 
that God has called him to revive 
the ancient biblical practice of human 
sacrifice is likely soon to find his 
professional freedom sharply cur- 
tailed. The architect finds his free- 
dom to specify building design and 
materials very definitely limited by 
the city building code. One could 
cite almost endless illustrations to 
show that the professional experts 
who look after our bodies, our souls, 


and our physical comfort are often 
drastically restricted in the practice 
of their profession both by custom 


and by law. If such regulation is 
desirable and necessary, why should 
the professional expert to whom 
the development of our minds is 
entrusted presume to declare: “I 
operate upon a far higher plane than 
my colleagues in other professions. 
Those practitioners must of course be 
restrained because they can make 
mistakes and damage a human body. 
But the people know nothing about 
the culture of the mind. Hence 
they dare lay no restriction upon me. 
I am above restraint. I alone am 
competent to judge the best outlook 
for tomorrow’s citizens.” I do not 
believe that such an attitude is 
acceptable to the constituents of our 
country’s schools; nor do I believe 
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it to be a reasonable position for 
the teaching profession to attempt 
to maintain. If this be academic 
freedom, we are likely to lose it all. 
Would we not do better to recognize 
and accept the right of the people 
to determine the general, personal 
qualifications which the teacher must 
have? We would then be in better 
position to defend the right of the 
teacher to present his subject without 
restrictions other than those of pro- 
fessional competence, intellectual hon- 
esty, and good taste. 


S ONE gazes back through the 
centuries along endless 
column of men who have contributed 
to human knowledge and under- 
standing, one immediately spots here 
and there a few giants whose great 
strides carried them far ahead of 
their contemporaries. Those are the 
geniuses who not only discovered 
much but who also probably knew 
just about all there was to know 
in their day. Their species was 
always rare, and it became extinct 
about a century and a half ago. 
Those men of omniscience seem 
generally to have been connected 
with schools. Perhaps a more accu- 
rate statement would be that schools 
grew around them. While those who 
knew all were few, history must 
have noted many who knew approxi- 
mately all. College faculties were 
largely composed cf such men, for 
the prime requisite of the teacher 
was a liberal education in the fullest 
sense of the term. Even as late as 
seventy-five years ago, there were 
still in service many college pro- 
fessors who were capable of teaching 
(and teaching well) every course of 
study listed in the school catalogue. 
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Chemistry, politics, philosophy, liter- 
ature, religion—no matter what the 
topic happened to be, such men could 
discuss it brilliantly. There was 
little question of academic freedom, 
for two reasons. First, those men 
had as broad an understanding of the 
= needs, and attitudes of the 
uman race as anyone on earth. 
Second, they spoke with the authority 
of knowledge, and what they said 
was worth hearing and pondering. 
The twentieth century brought 
with it a new era in education, and 
Charles W. Eliot was its prophet. 
Research and specialization were the 
watchwords. The accumulation of 
human knowledge which had grown 
into a mound in five thousand years 
shot upward and outward into a 
whole mountain range during the 
next fifty. Who now could learn 
all? Who could even learn all that 
was known about chemistry or litera- 


ture or any one of dozens of branches 
of knowledge, each represented by a 
department on the university campus? 
Today one rarely finds an historian 
who can teach all the courses in 
history, or a zoologist who can teach 


all the courses in zoology. In order 
to qualify as an expert in one small 
subdivision of the subject, he has 
had to concentrate his attention upon 
it almost from the time he left grade 
school. While he has studied other 
things in college and has read current 
publications, he often has but the 
merest superficial contact with human 
affairs outside his specialty. That is 
the strange picture of the modern 
scholar. He may know as much 
nuclear physics as the men who 
built the atomic bomb and as little 
art and music as a high-school Senior. 
Should academic freedom, then, entitle 
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him to take time in his physics class 
to evaluate for the students a Dali 
painting or a Khachaturian concerto? 
Does academic freedom authorize 
him to announce publicly his opinions 
on this, that, and the other subject 
when his statements reveal his incom- 
Sweep to those who know the field 

ut may carry great weight with the 
multitudes who do not? Can that 
be education? 

Freedom of speech is one of our 
most cherished rights. We all have 
the right to mount a soapbox, or 
write a letter to the editor, or other- 
wise make known to the world what 
we think about an issue, whether we 
know anything about it or not. So 
John Blank, prize-winning colloidal 
chemist, should not be denied his 
right to tell the world his solution 
for the mess in Indo-China, no matter 
how childish his views may appear 
to those who have thoroughly studied 
the problem. The difficulty is that 
he can no longer speak as John 
Blank, private citizen. In spite of 
every precaution he may take, his 
opinions come to the world’s ear as 
the expert testimony of Dr. John 
Blank, distinguished professor at 
Western University. Therefore, in as 
much as the teacher inevitably speaks 
for his profession and for his school, 
he should restrict his public opinions 
in the same way he has restricted his 
field of study. Instead of sounding 
off at every opportunity, he should 
refer those who seek specialized 
enlightenment to his colleague who 
teaches the course. In fairness I 
must add that, according to my 
observation, the overwhelming major- 
ity of teachers are well aware of their 
professional responsibilities and the 

[Continued on page 400) 
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Education in Professional 

Responsibilities’ 

Graduate faculties and personnel 
associated with the administration 
of graduate schools have been subject 
to criticism for the emphasis placed 
upon research in graduate education. 
Spokesmen for the values associated 
with traditional curriculums leading 
to advanced degrees have emphasized 
that these values have proved 
significant for the graduate student 
entering the teaching profession at 
the college and university level and 
for the society of which the college 
teacher is a member. Those con- 
versant with the problems associated 
with the training of college teachers 
realize that considerable thought and 
experimentation are now devoted to 
the fulfillment of the responsibility 
that members of the graduate faculty 
must assume for certain aspects of 
professional life in addition to subject- 
matter competency with associated 
research skills. 

It is the purpose of this report 
not to attack the traditional approach 
in graduate education but to indicate 
an approach by the method of 
approximation and correction to other 
professional responsibilities associated 
with college and university teaching. 
This approach has been tried since 
1949 at the University of Wyoming. 
It was recognized at the initiation of 
this venture that the Graduate School 
is not a course-offering agency but 
one that organizes work in the 


‘Reported by Robert H. Bruce, Dean of the 
Graduate School, University of Wyoming. 
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various departments and divisions 
of the University. Just as the Grad- 
uate School is interested in research 
in all areas of the University, it is 
interested in the training of college 
and university teachers. A com- 
mittee of the graduate faculty made 
a recommendation, approved by the 
faculty, that a course be initiated 
to acquaint the prospective college 
and university teacher with some of 
the areas in which he would be 


expected to function competently 
when he accepted a position after the 
completion of his formal graduate 
training. The course carries only 
one hour of credit a quarter. A 
student enrolls in Art goo if he is a 
major in Art, in Botany goo if he is 


a major in Botany, and so on. He 
enrolls with a major professor in his 
own field of specialization, exactly 
as if he were doing a research problem 
with the professor. During the first 
two quarters the students meet one 
hour a week as a group to listen to 
lectures and participate in discussion 
of ideas presented. A _ bibliography 
has been prepared, and students are 
required to complete a certain amount 
of reading. In the third quarter no 
class meetings are held, but the 
student, if he has not done so 
previously, receives actual experience 
under the supervision of his major 
professor. The work may involve 
teaching a class by the lecture or 
discussion system, directing a labora- 
tory session, and so on. It was 
found helpful if the Graduate School 
office notified the professcr that a 
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given student had enrolled with him 
and suggested certain procedures the 
student might follow after consulta- 
tion with, and under the direction 
of, the professor. Sometimes the 
same professor will perform both 
functions of directing the research 
and aiding other professional com- 
petencies of the student. We have 
found that certain professors assumed 
more responsibility than others in 
directing these aspects of a student’s 
work, but co-operation generally has 
been excellent. Marks are assigned 
by the professor under whom the 
student works, after consultation with 
the faculty member who meets regu- 
larly with the group. The content 
of the course is supervised by a com- 
mittee of the graduate faculty, one 
member of which assumes the 
responsibility of meeting the group 
regularly to provide continuity and 
direct discussion. During the first 


year the course was supervised by a 
psychologist, but since then it has 
been directed by a member of the 


Mathematics Department. It is our 
belief that this responsibility can best 
be rotated, depending upon the 
interest and service load of the 
individuals concerned. 

In selecting lecturers to appear 
before the group, an attempt has been 
made to draw widely on the resources 
of the University. No one college 
is expected to provide an undue 
proportion of participants, and no 
individual is requested to appear 
more than once in any academic year 
as a lecturer. It has been found 
helpful to request those members of 
the faculty whose lecture topics are 
selected to return for a discussion 
session when the opportunity arises. 
The topics, which have been some- 
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what variable from year to year, have 
included: 


Understanding the Student 

What the Guidance Center Can Con- 
tribute to the Classroom Teacher 

Some Principles of Educational Psy- 
chology 

Some Principles of Effective Learning 

The Lecture Technique as a Teaching 
Device 

The Discussion Technique as a Teach- 
ing Device 

Evaluation Techniques—How to Con- 
struct and Use Examinations 

University Organization and Functions 

Faculty Organization and the Young 
Instructor 

The Registrar’s Réle in the University 
Setup 

The Rdle of the Library in Education 

Prerogatives and Responsibilities of the 
Faculty Member 

Higher Education in Contemporary 
Society 

Current Experiments in General Edu- 
cation 

Current Trends in Higher Education 


Occasionally the panel technique 
has been used to present some of the 
topics. The dean of the Graduate 
School and the dean of the College 
of Education “agreed to disagree” 
on the topic, “Is the Ph.D. Program 
as Presently Constituted the Best 
Preparation for College Teaching?” 
We have the habit of requesting the 
president of the local chapter of the 
American Association of University 
Professors to assume responsibility 
for giving the lecture concerned with 
“Prerogatives and Responsibilities of 
the Faculty Member.” 

Generally we have been pleased 
that students from many areas of the 
University have enrolled in the course. 
Perhaps this would not have been 
true if, any one area of the University, 
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such as a department of the College 
of Education, had assumed complete 
responsibility for it. It is obvious 
that the course is concerned not 
only with factual information but 
with the attempt to extend horizons, 
reveal vistas, and provide new experi- 
ences. As a trial approach, it is 
perhaps significant primarily not in 
terms of the particular topics pre- 
sented but as a recognition by the 
Graduate Faculty that a prospective 
teacher at the college and university 
level should be concerned not alone 
with the development of competence 
in a specialty, the presentation of 
information, technical competence, 
and the “right attitudes,” but with 
growth in the acquisition of wisdom. 
If he recognizes this as his chief 
concern, the young teacher will be 
better prepared to assume his place 
in the serious intellectual community 
that a university faculty represents. 


Supervised Teaching for 
Doctoral Students’ 


The ability to earn a doctoral 
degree is not a guaranty of competence 
to teach. The truthfulness of this 
statement is frequently demonstrated 
by college instructors whose short- 
comings as teachers sharply contrast 
with their records of outstanding 
scholarship. Since a _ very large 
number of those who earn the 
Doctor’s degree do become teachers, 
the problem arises of how to improve 
the chances that in such an event 
their teaching will be successful. The 
importance of this problem has been 
recognized for some time and numer- 


'Reported by Warren R. Baller and D. A. 
Worcester, University of Nebraska Teachers 
College. 
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ous proposals have been made for 
doing something about it, but thus 
far there have been few published 
reports of programs designed to meet 
it. The purpose of the discussion 
which follows is to describe briefly 
a plan which has been in operation 
for several years in the Department 
of Educational Psychology and 
Measurements of the Teachers Col- 
lege of the University of Nebraska.* 

Doctoral students who have im- 
pressed the staff with their scholarship 
and personal qualities are invited to 
accept part-time instructorships to 
teach sections of the introductory 
courses in educational psychology. 
These appointments carry a modest 
stipend and entail about one-half of 
the normal teaching-load. The intro- 
ductory course is given in two parts, 
each for three hours’ credit, amount- 
ing, therefore, to a year of work. The 
enrollment in these sections is limited 
to 35 students. The part-time instruc- 
tor usually is made responsible for 
two sections of the course each 
semester. There is, also, one full- 
time instructorship which is held 
by a student nearing the completion 
of his doctoral degree, and several 
sections are taught also by members 
of the permanent staff. 

The instructors in this program, 
one full time, the rest part time, are 
organized into what resembles appren- 
tice teaching. The general direction 
and integration of the work of these 
introductory courses is the responsi- 
bility of one of the senior staff, who 
supervises routine procedures relating 
to the courses and also sees that, in 
general, the courses follow a uniform 
arrangement. Each one of the persons 


*Three other departments of Teachers College 
use more or less similar plans. 
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teaching a section is responsible for 
his class, but the senior staff member 
is available for aid whenever needed. 

Furthermore, the entire group of 
instructors, part-time and permanent 
staff, meets each week for a two-hour 
seminar and planning period. In 
these meetings, the objectives of the 
courses are discussed, syllabuses are 
developed, reading assignments sug- 
gested, films previewed and criticized, 
teaching methods compared, and 
examination questions prepared. Re- 
sponsibilities for various phases of 
the work are divided, and discussions 
are carried on freely concerning prob- 
lems which arise. At times, members 
of other departments of Teachers 
College are invited to be present at 
these seminars to discuss the relation 
of the courses in educational psy- 
chology to their portions of the 
teacher-training program. It should 
be emphasized that, while each 
instructor is given freedom in handling 
his class, joint participation in pre- 
paring a syllabus for the course, 
outlining the objectives of each lesson 
and the methods by which they may 
be achieved, and devising examina- 
tions to evaluate these objectives 
ensures a large degree of correspond- 
ence among the various sections of 
the course. 

The apprentice teachers are free 
to discuss questions with the senior 
members either in the staff meetings 
or in their offices. The fact that 
they have desks closely adjoining 
offices of the senior staff facilitates 
this kind of assistance. The instruc- 
tors are invited to visit the classes 
of the senior staff members, and 
during one school year more than 
forty such visits were made. They 
are encouraged, also, to invite senior 
members to visit their classes. It 
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should be emphasized, however, that 
visits to the classes of the instructors 
are made only upon invitation. In 
addition, the apprentice teachers are 
from time to time invited to sit in on 
the meetings of the staff of the depart- 
ment and to attend the general 
meetings of the College faculty. In 
this way they become acquainted 
with the inside workings of a college. 

Instructors, as well as permanent 
staff members, are encouraged but 
not required to avail themselves of 
students’ rating procedures which are 
from time to time sponsored by the 
student council of the University and 
endorsed by the administration and 
faculty. In addition, several evalua- 
tive devices are available to them 
which have been prepared and used 
by the staff to secure student reaction 
to the respective parts of the courses. 

It is believed that the plan dis- 
cussed here is an exceedingly effective 
way of preparing good college teachers. 
Graduate students have the oppor- 
tunity to go through all of the steps 
of preparing to teach a class and to 
evaluate the results as participants 
with senior staff members, and at the 
same time to be fully responsible for 
their student sections. Thus, they 
learn to work harmoniously with 
teachers from whose greater experi- 
ence they can profit and to function 
independently in their own classrooms. 


Counseling during a Three- 
Year Period 


In order to determine the main 
service functions carried by the Stu- 
dent Counseling Center of the Uni- 


1Reported by Arthur C. Abrahamson, formerly 
Senior Psychiatric Case Worker and Supervisor, 
Student Counseling Center, University of Wash- 
ington, now Assistant Professor, School of Social 
Work, University of British Columbia. 
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versity of Washington and the scope 
of the problems with which college 
students are faced, a sample including 
§2 students selected at random was 
reviewed. One out of every four 
student cases which were active at 
the Counseling Center between 
October 1, 1948, and July 1, 1951, 
was reviewed. Excluded from the 
sampling were those students referred 
for testing by special groups, with 
the exception of the pre-medical 
and pre-dental groups. These groups 
were included because they constitute 
a fairly sizable number of students, 
in addition to representing a variety 
of counseling functions performed by 
the Center during the period. 

The following breakdowns show 
the distribution of the group as to 
year in college and marital status: 


Slightly over 60 per cent of the grou 
studied were lowerclassmen. 4 
this study did not set out to prove or 
disprove the fact that lowerclassmen 
tend to be faced with more adjust- 
ment problems than the rest of the 
group on the campus, we tend to 
expect that this is the case. Freshmen, 
particularly, are entering a new and 
somewhat different social and aca- 
demic experience; and during the 
sophomore year many of the students 
on the campus are required to select 
a specific major. Whether this re- 
quirement has any bearing on the 
fact that the majority of the prob- 
lems presented are centered around 
the choice of a major is a matter of 
speculation. 

The sex and age distributions of the 
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sample group, consisting of 438 men 
and 88 women, follow: 


Age Age Men Women 
Thirty-two. .. 
Thirty-three. . 
Thirty-four. . . 
Thirty-five. . . 
Thirty-six. ... 


Men Women 


Twenty-one... 45 


Thirty-seven. . 
Thirty-eight. . 
Thirty-nine... . 
Forty 

Forty-one. ... 


Twenty-two. .40 
Twenty-three. 47 
Twenty-four. . 37 
Twenty-five. . 39 
Twenty-six. . . 28 


Forty-eight... 


Twenty-seven. 9 
Fifty-two. ... 


Twenty-eight. 20 
Twenty-nine. . 13 
Thirty 5 
Thirty-one... 9 
A glance indicates that the largest 
portion of the group falls between 
the ages of eighteen and twenty- 
seven, with 415 student-clients, or 
79 per cent of the group studied. 
The majority of men was greater for 
the Counseling Center group than 
for the mean average of the over-all 
University of Washington student 
population over the three-year period 
represented by the study. Over the 
same period, the mean percentage of 
women students on the campus was 
slightly over 27 per cent; whereas 
only 17 per cent of the student-client 
population in the random sample 
were women. This percentage figure 
increased only slightly when the 
largest representative client group 
(age eighteen to twenty-seven) was 
figured separately—1g per cent. 

The student client population was 
compared with the total enrollment 
in the various schools and colleges 
on the campus. The clients were 
classified by school, and the total 
count broken down into percentage 
classification. The enrollment fig- 
ures by school and college were secured 
for each of the three years and 
reduced to mean percentages of the 
total university enrollment. 


| 
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Freshman,........191  Single.............363 
Sophomore........126 Married...........148 
Graduate.......... $7 — 
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Percentaces or Curent Group AND TOTAL 
AND SCHOOLS FROM 1948 TO I951 


Mean of 
Total 
Enrollment 


Client 


College or School Group 


(4) (3) 


Arts and Sciences......... F 51 
Business Administration. . . 14 
Engineering. .09 
Education............... 


.03 
-02 


*Percentage figured in with enrollment in 
College of Arts and Sciences. 


With three exceptions, the clients 
enrolled in the various colleges and 
schools are almost in direct proportion 
to the total enrollment by colleges and 
schools over the three-year period. 
The differences in percentage as 
noted in the College of Business 
Administration and the College of 
Education are small enough to dis- 
appear by chance. The difference 
between the client-group and the 
total enrollment in the College of 
Arts and Sciences is partly accounted 
for by the fact that this college has a 
pre-major program allowing the stu- 
dent to postpone his choice of major 
until the junior year, and that the 
pre-medical and pre-dental students 
are enrolled in the College of Arts 
and Sciences. 

Although the Student Counseling 
Center also has teaching, consultative, 
and research functions, it is primarily 
a service agency for students with 
vocational, academic, social, and per- 
sonal problems. The specific nature 
of student problems varies according 
to the individual. Requests for 
assistance, however, tend to focus 
on broadly stated difficulties. A 
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count was kept of the types of 
problems which the student-clients 
themselves verbalized as their reasons 
for requesting help. Quite often stu- 
dents were helped with problems 
which were different from those 
reported in the initial request, or 
they continued to be counseled in 
other areas of difficulty after they 
had begun to work through the prob- 
lem which brought them to the 
Center. The table which follows is 
based on the initial problems: 


Complaint 
or 
Request 
ropriateness of major* 


Evaluate ap 
ut major or vocation 


Undecided a 
Poor marks 
Evaluate ability for college work. . 
Dissatisfied with present major 
Pre-medical and pre-dental test battery. . 
Marital and courtship problems 

Chronic anxiety 

Conflicts in relation to family 

Difficulty in group relationships 

Inability to recite or write themes 

Take tests to satisfy curiosity 

Inability to concentrate 

Wants to understand self better 

Chronic feelings of inadequacy 

Hostility toward instructors 

Depressed feelings 

Miscellaneous personal problemsf....... . 
Anxiety about marks and tests 


*Students listed had partially thought through 
academic and vocational areas, and requested 
help for support of their objectives or for further 
clarification toward a decision. 

tIndividual cases of personal problems do not 
fall into any of the other classifications. 


A review of the problems indicates 
that 441 of the initial requests centered 
around some academic matter, and 
that 78 of the students initially 
requesting assistance presented prob- 
lems definitely in the area of per- 
sonality functioning. Although a 
count was not kept to determine its 
extent, students who verbalized un- 
certainty about their ability level 
or marks, who were failing or on 
academic probation, who were dis- 


Number 
- of 
95 
75 
57 
27 
27 
18 
14 
10 
/ / 
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satisfied with their course work, or 
who could not decide on an appro- 
priate vocation frequently experi- 
enced difficulty in these matters 
because of personality problems. It 
would seem that this circumstance 
occurs with enough frequency to 
justify carefully undertaken research 
to determine its extent. 

The referral sources of any agency 
tend to give some indication of the 
extent to which the agency is known 
and used by other departments and 
persons in the college community. 
The distribution of referrals in the 
student-client group bore out our 
earlier impressions as to the general 
frequency of the various sources 
with one exception—the number of 
faculty referrals was larger than we 
had previously thought. Over 39 
per cent of the students came for 
help of their own volition; individual 
faculty members referred 17 per cent 
of them. In some instances of self- 
referral, the student may have failed 
to report that he had heard of the 
Counseling Center or that it had 
been recommended to him. The table 
which follows gives a breakdown of 
the referral sources: 


Source 


Referral 


Veterans Administration 

Friends 

Pre-medical and pre-dental tests........ 
College of Arts and Sciences 

Office of the Dean of Students 

Family members 

Fraternities and sororities 

Through entrance-test interpretation 
Psychiatric Clinic for Students 


*Individual referrals from the srr Clinic, 
Vocational Rehabilitation Board, Y.M.C.A., a 
roommate, or the family physician. 

No one agency has all the answers 
and skills needed to be most helpful 
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to students whose adjustment prob- 
lems are just as varied and complex 
as those of any other group of the 
population. A counselor’s effective- 
ness is increased when he is familiar 
with other resources and knows how 
to use them wisely. This study 
shows that 17 per cent of the student- 
client group, in addition to their use 
of the Counseling Center’s services, 
were referred elsewhere for further 
assistance. The table which follows 
indicates the resources the Counseling 
Center used, and the frequency of 
their use. 


Total 
Referrals 


Resource 
Disposition 
Psychiatric Clinic for Students 
Private psychiatrists 
Academic department 
Reading Clinic 
Family Society of Seattle 
Occupational i 
Veterans Administration Mental Hy- 
giene Clinic 

University Employment Office 
Private business firms 


*Includes single referrals to the Office of the 
Dean of Students, the Speech Clinic, the Wash- 
ington State Department of Education, and the 
Broadway-Edison Technical School. 


Faculty, departmental, and psy- 
chiatric resources were those used 
most frequently. The faculty and 
the academic departments, because 
of their specialized structure and 
functions, are better equipped to 
help students with detailed planning 
of course work and to familiarize 
them with the specific departmental 
requirements. This is vital to the 
student who is going through the 
process of evaluating a major course 
of study or a vocational objective. 
Individual faculty members concen- 
trate in specific fields, and therefore 
are able to acquaint the student 
with the various considerations in- 


4 
16 
4 
3 
3 
2 
2 
2 
Number 
Students 
77 
45 
27 
19 
19 
10 
7 
5 
2 
2 
Other* 5 
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volved in choosing a certain area and 
in keeping up with the latest develop- 
ments in it. Many of our faculty 
members give personal attention to 
students who are faced with some 
knotty problem in their course work. 
Not infrequently, because of his own 
conflict or anxiety, the student needs 
and seeks the help of the counselor 
to enable him to use individual 
faculty members profitably. Faculty 
members and counselors must work 
closely together in order to increase 
the efficacy of a unified student 
personnel program. 

Psychiatric referrals constituted 8 
per cent of the total group studied, 
and 44 per cent of all disposition 
referrals used by the Counseling 
Center. This was partly accounted for 
by the fact that the ge 
staff of the Center had a high degree 


of sensitivity to emotional problems, 
and partly by the close working 


relationship which was developed 
between our own agency and the 
Psychiatric Clinic for Students. The 
psychiatrist at the Clinic was also the 
consultant psychiatrist for the Stu- 
dent Counseling Center. 

Because of the fact that the 
Veterans Administration offices were 
housed in the same building as the 
Student Counseling Center, and 
because of the close working relation- 
ship between the two groups, the 
distribution of referrals to local and 
national employment offices and the 
like had somewhat of a masking 
effect. Had there not been this 
proximity of offices and the informal 
relationship with the Veterans Admin- 
istration personnel, the frequency rate 
of direct referrals to employment 
resources would show up as much 
greater. Throughout the period 
covered by this study we had free 
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and easy access to their latest occupa- 
tional information. 

multi-discipline agency, the 
Center then (1948 to 1951) had on its 
staff counselors with professional 
training in education, vocational 
counseling, clinical psychology, and 
psychiatric social work. We func- 
tioned as a team. Therefore, it was 
thought that a frequency of the cases 
carried by counselors in vocational 
counseling, clinical psychology, and 

sychiatric social work would be of 
interest. The vocational counselors 
were seen repeatedly by 51 per cent, 
the clinical psychologists by 22 per 
cent, and the psychiatric social work- 
ers by 27 per cent of the cases studied. 
Five of the sample group were carried 
by both a vocational counselor and a 
clinical psychologist, five by a voca- 
tional counselor and a_ psychiatric 
social worker, and one by a clinical 
psychologist and a psychiatric social 
worker. Psychiatric consultation serv- 
ices were used in 25 cases. These 
proportions of case load are in keeping 
with the distribution of the members 
of the personnel staff of the Center 
during the three-year period: four 
full-time vocational counselors, two 
vocational counselors working three- 
fifths of the time, two full-time and 
one half-time clinical psychologists, 
and two full-time psychiatric social 
workers. It should also be noted that 
the senior clinical psychologist and 
the senior psychiatric social worker 
performed teaching, supervisory, and 
consultative functions in addition to 
carrying their case loads. A small 
number of the cases, considerably 
less than 1 per cent, were carried 
by practicum students in clinical 
psychology and social work. 

Student personnel counselors and 

[Continued on page 400) 
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Esrastisument of a salaried-leave 
plan for members of the faculty has 
been announced by the University 
of Minnesota. The new program 
provides leaves for one school quarter 
on full salary for selected members 
of the faculty who have achieved 
permanent status on the University 
staff. It will become operative during 
the winter quarter of 1954-55. It 
is designed to supplement but not 
replace the traditional sabbatical- 
leave system. 


A wew annual scholarship in Amer- 
ican studies valued at $600 has been 
established at the Graduate School 
of Arts and Science, New York 
University. A gift of Daniel Lerner, 
professor of sociology at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, and 
his wife, the grant honors Mr. Lerner’s 
father, the late Louis Lerner. It is to 
be awarded to a graduate student, 
preferably one from the University’s 
Washington Square College of Arts 
and Science, who “will specialize in 
American literature or American civi- 
lization and who shall be selected on 
merit.” 


A tetevisep lecture course on the 
writings of Shakespeare was recently 
brought to local viewers under the 
sponsorship of Mills College in co- 
operation with the Bay Area’s only 
non-commercial educational video 
station, Station KQED, Channel 9. 
In scheduling the course as English 
TV-I, Mills made one unit of college 


credit available to high-school gradu- 
ates and those over twenty years of 
age. The course was conducted by 
Frank C. Baxter, winner of the 
Sylvania award for the nation’s best 
local public-affairs program. 


Accorpinc to Herbert Philbrick, 
1940-49 F.B.I. counterspy in Com- 
munist party cells, there are not 
nearly enough books written by Com- 
munists on the shelves of American 
libraries. In a speech made at the 
University of Iowa, the author of 
I Led Three Lives stressed the impor- 
tance of going to the sources to 
discover the facts about the inter- 
national criminal conspiracy centered 
in the Kremlin. “If the F.B.I. were 
to discontinue their purchases of the 
Daily Worker and other Red litera- 
ture,” he asserted, “the bureau might 
just as well go out of business because 
it would lose track of many subversive 
activities.” 


Tue Graduate School of Industrial 
Administration at Carnegie Institute 
of Technology has received a grant of 
$132,000 from the Ford Foundation 
to finance a three-year program of 
research in the organization of busi- 
ness firms. The Carnegie School is 
the first to receive a large grant from 
the Ford Foundation for research 
in this area. The grant is in addition 
to an award of $35,000 made last year 
to the Graduate School for an 
“inventory” of existing knowledge of 
how organizations operate. The latest 
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Ford Foundation grant will make 
possible the three-year research pro- 
gram in which Carnegie will study 
the ways in which human beings 
communicate and work under dif- 
ferent types of organizational arrange- 
ments, and will consider problems of 
adaptation to change in business and 
other organizations. 


The University of Bridgeport is 
offering an entirely new kind of 
science course this fall dealing 
basically with the philosophical 
aspects of science. It is designed to 
develop broad general concepts rather 
than to stress any one scientific 
area. Classes in this experimental 
course are limited to eighteen stu- 
dents in each of three sections. 
This program is part of the curriculum 
research which is being carried on by 
the General Education Committee of 
the University. 


A cuair in mechanical engineering 
at Stevens Institute of Technology 
has been established in the name of 
George Meade Bond, whose develop- 
ment of accurate standards of measure- 
ment has been credited with making 
modern mass-production methods pos- 
sible. The chair is endowed under a 
bequest of more than $300,000 in the 
will of Mrs. Ella Kittredge Gilson of 
Hartford, Connecticut, according to 
an announcement made by the 
Institute. 


Sixteen courses, including one new 
workshop, are offered during the 
current term by the Washington 
Square Writing Center at the New 
York University Division of General 
Education. Now in its twentieth 
year, the Center provides evening 
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instruction for persons interested in 
writing as a career and for executives 
whose business responsibilities require 
a knowledge of good writing. Enroll- 
ment for the fall and spring terms 
in the academic school year 1953-54 
totaled 1,167. 

The new workshop will deal with 
“Writing for the Medical and Sci- 
entific Journals.” It will cover biblio- 
graphical research, outlining, writing 
and re-writing, illustrations and tables, 
indexing, and final preparation of 
technical manuscripts for publication. 
Other courses offered by the Center 
are the writing laboratory, the work- 
shop in juvenile writing, techniques 
of practical writing, poetry writing, 
playwriting, writing the novel, the 
fiction seminar, foundations of short- 
story writing, the workshop in the 
short story, professional short story 
writing, building a magazine article, 
the magazine article workshop, re- 
search for writers and editors, the 
clinic for professional writers, and 
publicity fundamentals. 


A six-vear program of co-operation 
between law faculties of leading 
Japanese and American universities 
has been made possible by a grant 
from the Ford Foundation to the 
Institute of International Education. 
The American schools taking part in 
the program are the law schools of 
Harvard, Stanford, and the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. Six Japanese uni- 
versity law faculties are co-operating: 
the national universities of Kyoto, 
Tohoku, and Tokyo; and the private 
universities of Chuo, Keio, and 
Waseda. In addition, the Judicial 
Research and Training Institute, 
maintained by the Japanese Supreme 
Court for postgraduate law training, 
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has been invited to join in the 
program. The program is designed 
to foster a better understanding of 
the important elements of law not 
common to both nations’ legal 
systems. 


rut-rurrion scholarship for the 
degree of Master at Architecture at 
Pratt Institute of Architecture has 
been instituted by the New York 
architectural firm of Katz, Weisman, 
Blumenkranz, Stein and Weber. 
Awards will be made on the basis of 
proved capacity. 


Tue fifth annual English Language 
Institute for Foreign Students was 
held at the University of Wisconsin 
from July 25 through September 4. 
Thirty-five students are selected each 
year for this program by the sponsor- 
ing Institute for International Educa- 
tion, on the basis of competitive 
examinations, scholastic records, char- 
acter, and command of the English 
language. The six-weeks Institute 
gives them an introduction to Amer- 
ican life, customs, and educational 
procedures, in addition to practice 
in the correct use of English, as 
preparation for postgraduate enroll- 
ment in Midwest colleges and 
universities. 


For its elaborate efforts in promoting 
the program of its bicentennial cele- 
bration, Columbia University has 
been named by the American Alumni 
Council as the winner of the Time- 
Life Award, a new plaque that is to 
go annually to the educational insti- 
tution responsible for the “direct 
mail campaign of the year.” In 
other awards, Yale was recognized 
for the greatest total of alumni funds 
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received during the year; Dartmouth, 
for the greatest percentage of alumni 
contributing; Union College, for the 
largest average alumni gift; and 
Harvard, for the greatest number of 
alumni contributors. 

The American Alumni Council is 
the association of alumni secretaries, 
fund-raisers, and magazine editors 
from 650 universities, colleges, and 
secondary schools in the United States 
and Canada. 


Tue establishment of a Television 
Center at the State University of 
Iowa has been approved by the state 
board of education upon the recom- 
mendation of President Virgil M. 
Hancher. It will carry on and 
further develop the work in television 
production, teaching, and research 
which has been under way on the 
campus for the past several years. 


Thirty Air Force majors and lieu- 
tenant colonels are being trained for 
important management posts through 
a new, one-year Air Force Advanced 
Management program which began 
at George Washington University on 
August 2. The program, which will 
be offered through the School of 
Government, will be sponsored by the 
Air Force Institute of Technology, 
Wright-Patterson Field, Dayton, 
Ohio. It will be one of three or four 
similar programs sponsored by the 
Air Force at selected universities 
to train management officials. The 
courses will include managerial 
accounting, budget formulation, ad- 
vanced management, management 
engineering, industrial economics, per- 
sonnel management, and statistics. 
The program will lead to the Master’s 
degree in business administration. 


Academic Freedom and 
Good Teaching 


S A rule, we do not, in these 
columns, take issue with any- 
thing said by a contributor, no 

matter how sharply we disagree with 
it. We feel obliged, however, to 
make an exception in the case of one 
portion of E. H. Cherrington’s dis- 
cussion of “Academic Freedom and 
Instructional Responsibility,” which 
appears elsewhere in this issue. 

With most of Mr. Cherrington’s 

discussion we agree. He has correctly 
pointed out some of the limitations 
that make the freedom of the teacher, 
like that of the physician, lawyer, or 
clergyman, less than absolute. Most 
of his last paragraph presents an 
admirable prescription for the work 
of the teacher in his classroom and 
his study. But two sentences in this 
same paragraph mar an otherwise 
excellent exposition. According to 
Mr. Cherrington, 
... He[the teacher] should not introduce 
controversial material outside the subject 
of the course. He should not waste the 
class time of his students by expressing 
opinions in fields outside his own. 


It is with these sentences that we 
take issue. 

One of the most important charac- 
teristics of the well-educated man is 
his ability to perceive significant 
relationships among the data of exper- 
ience. The broader and the richer 
the context of relationships within 
which he perceives any fact or prin- 
ciple, the better educated he is. By 
the same token, one of the most 
important marks of good teaching is 


that it helps the students understand 
and appreciate the significance of the 
subject-matter they are studying. 
The good teacher promotes this under- 
standing by helping the students see 
the relation of the subject at hand 
to other matters that are of concern 
tothem. Take genetics, for example. 
This is a highly specialized branch of 
biology. But discoveries in this area 
have profound and far-reaching impli- 
cations for eugenics, social adminis- 
tration, criminal law, education, and 
other fields of knowledge and action. 
These implications are certainly 
“outside the subject of the course”; 
many of them are highly controversial. 

How shall the teacher of genetics 
deal with his subject? Broadly speak- 
ing, he seems to have three alterna- 
tives. He can, in the first place, 
rigidly exclude all discussion and even 
all mention of such “‘outside”’ matters 
on the ground that “that is not my 
field.” Second, he can point out 
the implications as seen by various 
authorities, being careful to conceal 
from the class his own opinions about 
any matter that could be called 
controversial. Or, third, he can point 
out these implications and Leste 
express his own opinions about them. 

The first alternative—teaching his 
subject in a rigidly compartmental- 
ized way—is psychologically and edu- 
cationally unsound. It is not an 
effective way to develop in students 
acommand of genetics subject-matter; 
it is even less effective in promoting 
the education of the students; that is, 
their ability to perceive and appreciate 
significant relationships. One of the 
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gravest weaknesses of higher educa- 
tion is that so much of its subject- 
matter is taught in this way; this is 
part of the heavy price we pay for 
modern specialization. 

The second alternative—pointing 
out implications and_ relationships 
that have been noted by various 
writers while attempting to conceal 
the teacher’s own opinions on contro- 
versial matters—would, if practicable, 
certainly be better than the first. It 
would help the students realize that 
genetics is not merely a subject to be 
studied because it provides an inter- 
esting intellectual experience but a 
field of inquiry whose findings have 
real significance for the world of 
everyday affairs. But this second 
alternative is apparent rather than 
real; it is impossible for the teacher 
to conceal his own opinions about 
the “outside” matters that he brings 
into the discussion. In the very act 
of selecting the implications to be 
explored and the authorities to be 
cited, the teacher is acting on the 
basis of his own opinions and judg- 
ments. To attempt to conceal his 
own opinions is really to “waste the 
class time of his students.” 

There remains the third alternative, 
which is for the teacher to point out 
implications and relationships in as 
wide a range of fields as possible, 
while feeling free to express his own 
opinions. It is in this way that the 
teacher can best help his students 
acquire a command of the subject- 
matter of genetics and at the same 
time best promote their education in 
the broader sense. This alternative 
is not without its dangers. The 
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teacher certainly cannot be expert in 
all of the fields to which he relates 
his genetics subject-matter; probably 
he does not have scholarly competence 
in any of them. He should recognize 
his limitations in these areas and 
make this recognition abundantly 
clear to the class. He should be 
especially careful to express his 
opinions in these “outside fields” in a 
temperate manner. He should, of 
course, avoid becoming a_ propa- 
gandist for any particular view in 
economics, education, or public policy. 
He should express his opinions, not 
to make converts, but to enlarge the 
understandings and deepen the in- 
sights of his students. 

What has been said about the 
teacher of genetics applies equally 
to the teacher of history, literature, or 
psychology. What could be more 
insipid than the teaching of history 
which studiously avoids any reference 
to current problems? What is more 
ineffective so far as general educa- 
tional values are concerned than the 
teaching of literature which avoids 
all controversial material? What is 
more inane than teaching psychology 
without any reference to its signi- 
ficance for teaching or social work? 

If the teacher teaches in the way 
that has been described, he will not 
be wasting the class time of his 
students. On the contrary, if he 
fails to do so, he is largely abdicating 
his ‘“‘instructional responsibility.” 
Finally, teaching in this way does not 
transgress the teacher’s responsibility 
to his institution or to society: 
academic freedom includes the right 
to be a good teacher. R.H.E 


A Threefold Theme 


Essays on Epucation, by 4. Whitney 
Griswold. New Haven, Connecticut: 
Yale University Press, 1954. xiii+ 
164 pp- $2.75. 

President Griswold’s book on educa- 
tion, which, with one exception, is not 
made up of essays but of addresses and 
official reports, is principally, though 
not wholly, to Yale 
and its alumni and friends. This is not 
to find fault with the book, but to 
indicate its angle of vision. 

Mr. Griswold writes well, with occa- 
sional touches of sardonic humor, as in 
the following passage from his first 
baccalaureate address to a Yale gradu- 
ating class: 

And as for the television sets that take us 

from our books, the business machines that 

clatter away under wall mottos reading 

“THINK,” the electrical examination cor- 

rectors that dispense with writing, the inner- 

spring mattresses that end up in bed boards, 
and the pre-fabricated knowledge that ends 
in remedial reading—for all this childish 
fascination with gadgetry we have only 
childishness as an excuse (page 28). 


Not all of his prose is at this level of 
cogent illustration, but much of it is. 
Mr. Griswold’s themes are essentially 
three: the relation of the democratic state 
to education public and private, the 
constantly lowering level 
attainment at all planes of our educa- 
tional system from the grade school 
through the graduate school, and the 
threat to the liberal arts during the 
period of the cold war, especially » Fe 
the Korean War. It should be said that 
he is a gallant defender of American 
public education and that he sees the 
privately supported institutions as com- 
plementary to, not in rivalry with, state- 
supported schools. But he also notes 
that a growing proportion of our support 
of education comes from the public 
purse (he might make his case even 


stronger if he included government con- 
tracts for research). For him, at least, 
there is a functional relation between our 
dependence upon tax money for education 
and the constant cheapening of the 
educational process. 

Mr. Griswold is a strong proponent 
of the liberal arts. The weakness in his 
prose is the weakness in most educational 
discussion of the liberal arts. He rightly 

ints out the damage done the nation 
a the unthinking refusal to separate 
out from the draft army a sufficient 
number of talented young persons who 
are to furnish the technological and 
scientific manpower of the future; and 
he rightly says also that until an army 
knows what it is fighting for, it will not 
be a good army. American armies are 
supposed to fight for “democracy,” and 
democracy is to be explicated by the 
liberal arts. The difficulty here is that 
everybody can instantly see that you 
must have trained scientists and tech- 
nologists and instantly thinks up, on 
demand, the jobs they are expected to do, 
from repairing tanks to manufacturing 
the hydrogen bomb, but that nobody— 
not even Mr. Griswold—is explicit about 
the liberal arts. 

The reason is twofold: one, that the 
liberal arts, or rather discussions of them, 
are constantly shrouded in a cloud of 
vague general terms; and two, that all 
explicit discussion of the liberal arts 
tends to be of the character: “the only 
true learning is the learning of the 
scholar who is free to pursue his explora- 
tions whither he will.”” But a scholar 
free to pursue his explorations whither 
he will is precisely like a mathematician 
or a chemist doing the same thing and 
likely to come out with a vocational 
result (the creation of technical lore). 
“Democracy” meanwhile sits idly by, 
surrounded by more and more gadgets. 
Mr. Griswold says, in an address at the 
University of Georgia, that the liberal 
arts in the past accomplished great things 
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by “energetically applying to individual 
minds the stimulus and discipline” they 
have to offer, and that today they are 
not permitted to do this, although “the 
freer the society the greater the responsi- 
bilities it imposes upon the individual 
citizen and the greater these responsi- 
bilities, the greater the citizen’s need 
for the help of the liberal arts” (page 131). 
This is theoretically true, but the question 
of how the liberal arts operate specifically, 
and how they improve the individual 
citizen is never really met in his pages. 
Howarp Mumrorp 
Harvard University 


Thirty Years of French Instruction 
Tue Reapinc MetuHop: AN ExpERIMENT 
1n Frencn, dy Otto F. Bond. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1953. xii+368 pp. $6.50. 
Mr. Bond’s The Reading Method is a 
full treatment of thirty years of French 
instruction at the University of Chicago. 


The first ten years—1921 to 1931—of 


sound, careful experimentation and evalu- 
ation produced the famous “reading 
method,” a way of teaching first-year 
French which has profoundly affected 
foreign-language study. 

According to the last published 
syllabus, 1941, the purpose in using the 
' reading method is “to learn to read 
French of a normal degree of difficulty, 
not through transiation, but by direct 
and immediate comprehension, easily and 
accurately” (page 213). The practice 
has always been to start with phonetics, 
to drill on oral-aural facility, to read both 
intensively and extensively, and to delay 

rammar as such until late in the course. 
he innovation here is the greatly 
increased reading; hence the “reading 
method.” 

The evidence is good that the method 
has been successful. As one instance, 
$41 first-year students were given the 
American Council French Test. The 
average student in this group “attained 
a median score in silent reading which 
was within one-half a point of the 
national norm for seven college semesters” 
(page 146). Failures were reduced from 
1§.5 per cent in 1920-21 to 1.1 per cent 
in 1930-31. A fair number of first-year 
students learned to read well enough to 
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fulfill the doctoral language requirement. 
Other institutions have carried on experi- 
mentation with the method, and many 
have adopted the techniques developed 
at Chicago. 

The Reading Method presents a unique 
record. The thirty-year story is based 
on reports, faculty minutes, course syl- 
labuses, correspondence, and test records. 
Where possible, the facts are presented 
in charts, graphs, and tables. Sample 
tests, students’ personnel cards, attend- 
ance forms, and book lists are included. 
The notes are full and often illuminating. 

This record is timely now that foreign- 

language teaching is vigorously on the 
offensive to save its discipline in our 
schools. The Modern Language Asso- 
ciation is taking the lead in investigating 
practices on a nation-wide scale and in 
promoting language study in the elemen- 
tary schools. Mr. Bond, understandably 
enough, feels that much can be learned 
from the past, particularly from the 
Chicago experience: 
Once more, after thirty years of wandering, 
the language teaching profession . . . ignor- 
ing the hard lessons and sage counsel of 
yesterday, is back on the educational door- 
step, clamoring for more time, more hours, 
more sections—at more costs. And the door 
is slowly closing (page 301). 


The fullness of The Reading Method is 
its defect. A dramatic account based on 
sustained experiment, a real success story, 
is too often buried under tangents and 
raw data. The details of administrative 
changes in a university, the differences in 
terminology (for example, major seems 
to be one course), the methods of checking 
out books, the difficulties of finding 
office space—all these obscure at times 
the essence of 4n Experiment in College 
French. 

Cosper 
Purdue University 


A Compilation 


SrupENT PERSONNEL WorkK AS DEEPER 


Teacuine, edited Esther Lloyd- 

Jones and Margaret Ruth Smith. New 

York: Harper and Brothers, 1954. 

xXiV+361 pp. $5.00. 

This book consists of papers by 
twenty-five personnel administrators, per- 
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sonnel workers, and teachers of related 
academic subjects. In both the preface 
and the opening chapter, the editors 
state their thesis that student personnel 
work should, but does not now in many 
instances, take its orientation from the 
oal of education as the development of 
individuals to the fullest possible extent. 
This emphasis is not new in our literature. 
Indeed, the early writings of leaders 
(Cowley, Hopkins, Paterson, Lloyd-Jones, 
and others) emphasized this educational 
objective of personnel work, but more 
recently the language of the clinician, 
therapist, and other specialists has been 
substituted for it, without emphasis 
upon the educational context in which 
these workers operate as educators in 
human development and relations. The 
authors argue that intensive specializa- 
tion has led to the divorcement from 
this educational objective. In fact, the 
editors seem to contend that specializa- 
tion has actually obstructed the fulfill- 
ment of the proper educational objective 
of personnel work. 

here follow chapters entitled ‘Who 
Should Go Where to College? Continuity 
to the Educational Process, The New 
Student Arrives at College, How Records 
Contribute to Deeper Teaching, Helping 
the Student to Gain Self-understanding, 
Life Outside the Classroom, Student 
Participation in Campus Government, 
Learning to Live Healthfully, The 
Physical Education Program, Where and 
How Students Live, Learning with Stu- 
dents from Other Lands, Financial Reali- 
ties and Resources, Moving toward 
Marriage and Family Living, Planning 
Vocationally and Finding a Job, Learnin 
More about Purpose-Formation and Self- 
Control, Developing Spiritual Insights, 
Utilizing Every Baten.” Other chap- 
ters are devoted to the discussion of legal 
implications, evaluation, and a_ final 
summary by the editors. 

The reviewer was especially impressed 
with Strang’s chapter on self-understand- 
ing and Bergstresser and Wells’s chapter 
on life outside the classroom. The 
chapter on student participation in 
campus government is also excellent, as 
are many other chapters. The chapter 
by Shrewsbury on legal implications for 
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student-personnel workers is unique in 
the literature. 

The healthy condition of present 
personnel work is shown by systematic 
reviews of progress made, directions 
followed, and new objectives to be 
attained. Such efforts represent profes- 
sional stock-taking, and they point up 
weaknesses of the past and possible 
corrections for the future. 

This reviewer finds himself in sym- 
pathy and agreement with the statement 
that personnel work has become separated 
from the educational context in which 
it originated and in which it seems to 
have made its greatest contribution. 
When personnel work is viewed as a part 
of factory management or of some 
operation other than education, its funda- 
mental character changes as well as 
many of its techniques, and certainly its 
purposes undergo some very important 
modifications. Educating an individual 
to his fullest capacity, in our social 
culture, is not the same thing by any 
means as helping that individual attain 

reater industrial efficiency. And yet, 
or too long, personnel work has been 
discussed as though it were a generic 
function performed equally well, and 
without Benne or modification, in the 
context of the school or the factory and 
the office. Without implying any lower 
order of values, moral or social, with 
respect to differing contexts, a deeper 
analysis of the fundamental nature of 
personnel work in education may reveal 
some basic differences and modifications 
in techniques and goals. This, I take it, 
is the fundamental purpose that the 
editors had in mind when they collab- 
orated with their authors. All chapters 
exhibit the freshness of writers currently 
in touch with the evolving literature of 
experience in the many phases of per- 
sonnel work. They do, seceding vary 
in newness of generalizations and in 
explicit adherence to the main thesis of 
the editors. 

This reviewer finds himself in disagree- 
ment with the editors’ conclusion that 
the intensive specialization, with the 
deepening of the technology underlying 
pe work, is the principal reason 


why it has lost its educational flavor and 


* 
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objectives. Personnel work resembles 
other human endeavors in that advancing 
experience, more particularly the use 
of research experimentation, naturally 
brings intensive specialized practices. 
As knowledge becomes increasingly differ- 
entiated, professional practices reflect 
the deepening and increasingly complex 
nelle, Specialization is less to blame 
for the divorcement of personnel work 
from education, it seems to this reviewer, 
than the fact that we have simply 
neglected, if not entirely forgotten, to 
emphasize the point that many yon 
workers operate in educational institu- 
tions; and many _professional-trainin 
courses have too little content whic 
would re-emphasize that fact. Courses 
in the philosophy of education and 
the history of education have largely 
been replaced by intensive courses in 
therapy, testing, personnel management, 
and the like. It would seem obvious 
that every practitioner in his daily 
activities reflects the content and 
opinions built into his background 
during his professional training. And if 
educational philosophy and the relation- 
ship of personnel work, as an instru- 
mentality to achieve educational objec- 
tives, are concepts not built into the 
professional training of personnel workers, 
then they will talk less and less about 
personnel work as deeper teaching or 
simply as just education. We need to 
remind ourselves that the early literature 
reflected this intimate relationship 
between personnel work as an instru- 
mentality and educational objectives as 
the goal. But the current literature 
has less to say about this relationship, 
and instead we find more emphasis 
upon training clinicians for their functions 
in hospitals, in clinics, in industry, and 
in communities. 

This difference of judgment as to 
causality, however, should not mask this 
reviewer's agreement that personnel work 
is losing its educational purpose and 
becoming a universal practice which 
appears to be relatively less influenced 
by its specific context. This develop- 
ment is regrettable, as the editors have 
cogently and persuasively argued. This is 
not to say that every personnel worker 
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should be intimately committed to an 
educational objective, because there are 
types of personnel work which are 
geared to other objectives. But when a 
personnel worker operates in an educa- 
tional context, surely he must remember 
that he is helping to build lives in the 
profoundest sense of our American educa- 
tional philosophy. 
E. G. WiILLIAMson 
University of Minnesota 


Towarp Better Reapine SKILL, edited 
by Russell Cosper and E. Glenn Griffin. 
New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
Inc., 1953. xiv-+221 pp. $1.75. 
This is an_ interesting handbook 

designed to help college students develop 

reading to improve general proficiency, 
comprehension, and flexibility of readin 
rate according to the 

Of the 30 reading selections, there are 

five (Level 1) which are classed as 

popular and should present no difficulty 
to college students. The second group 

(Level 2) includes selections to offer 

challenge to these students but no real 

difficulties. The third group (Level 3) 

may be difficult even a very capable 

students. Each story or article is fol- 
lowed by three teaching-testing aids, 
including a factual multiple-choice exami- 
nation fie questions), a group (varying 
number) of analytical and critical dis- 
cussion questions, and a vocabulary list 

(varying number). Four progress tests 

(rated as Level 2) with 20 questions each 

have been included to serve as checks 

on progress. Keys for selections and 
tests as well as conversion tables have 
been included in the Appendix. 


Educational TV 


MILTON MILLHAUSER 
AND 


ABRAHAM KNEPLER 
[Continued from page 350) 


its own; but it is far more easily 
put up with than the interstellar 
emptiness of a room peopled only}by 


24 ‘ , 
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two technicians, an inexorable camera, 
and, in the shadows, the mocking 
specters of one’s uneasiness and doubt. 


ERHAPS enough has been said 

to render superfluous a_ final 
lugubrious comment: television teach- 
ing is hard work. The hardest part 
of it is not the special preparation— 
though this is far more burdensome 
than preparation for an equivalent 
campus course—but the continuing 
strain of adjustment to unfamiliar 
and distracting conditions: to the 
physical circumstances of the telecast, 
to the multiple responsibility of the 
instructor, to the invisibility of the 
audience, and, above all, to the 
baffling and inscrutable silence of 
the individuals whom you are 
endeavoring—with who knows what 
success—to interest and instruct. 

But if the work is hard, it can be 
stimulating and rewarding in like 
measure. Somehow the obstacles are 
surmounted; somehow the home stu- 
dents (in that surprising way students 
sometimes have) display real applica- 
tion and real growth in comprehension 
of the field. Among the peculiar 
satisfactions of television teaching, 
there is the sense of having struck 
new lodes—of having taught, not 
always inadequately, whole groups 
of people who might otherwise never 
have studied on this level at all. 
Often there is their personal grati- 
tude. And, at the present moment 
in the history of education, there is 
still also something of the pride of 
being a pioneer. [Vol. XXV, No. 7] 


“The University of Bridgeport, like several 
other colleges and universities, recognizes television 
teaching in scheduling as exactly twice as hard as 
classroom teaching. This is a generous adminis- 
trative arrangement, but there are moments 
when it seems like a conservative estimate of 
the facts. 
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An Appraisal of French 
Universities 
T. NOEL STERN 
[Continued from page 356] 

the American. The Napoleonic struc- 
ture of the system knits all the 
educational units together. There 
are far fewer institutions in higher 
education, and they are pitched for 
the most part at a higher level than 
in the United States. Qualifications 
used to weed out applicants for 
instructional posts are more rigorous 
than in the United States. 

The traditionalism of the French 
system is a little strange to an 
American. The barriers between stu- 
dents and faculty could be reduced. 
But I should be more than happy 
to spend another year in France. It 
was pleasant to be in a country 
where the academic profession is 
respected, and where there is no 
effective pressure by investigating 
bodies. Above all, I enjoyed the 
individualism of the French professors 
and the mental growth which comes 
from immersion for a _ year in 
a difterent and highly developed 
civilization. [Vol. XXV, No. 7] 


The Evening College 
CYRIL O, HOULE 


[Continued from page 372| 
how significant are the plans which 
are made with their collaboration. 
The increasing number of mature 
citizens whom the University has 
taught have come, in turn, to have a 
new relationship to it. They regard 
it with warmth and affection—and 
with understanding. Because they 
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have shared directly in the humbling 
but rewarding processes of education, 
they are aware of its nature and its 
value. They cherish it and the Uni- 
versity which provides it. 

The Evening College has captured 
the imagination and appealed to the 
idealism of the whole University 
faculty and the community. They 
regard its work as a new frontier. 
They have come to realize that the 
people of this country have faith 
in education because they find no 
reason within themselves why they 
should not have that faith. At the 
heart of America’s idealism is the 
belief that men can by their own 
efforts achieve almost any goal they 
set for themselves. But, for the 
most part, this belief in education 
is still an unrewarded faith. Our 
society lacks the programs which 
will clarify half-seen goals and provide 
the means for their achievement. It 
is the task of every adult educational 
agency, and particularly of the Uni- 
versity, to use its art to guide and 
instruct men and women in ways 
that are appropriate to their matur- 
ity. Only then will it be possible 
to develop the extraordinary potenti- 
alities of ordinary people. 

[Vol. XXV, No. 7] 


Anthropology in a Liberal- 
Arts Curriculum 
ROBERT W. EHRICH 
[Continued from page 361) 

several interdepartmental courses are 

offered. Among them are two senior 

seminars, Latin-American Studies 

(sociology-anthropology and history) 


and American Studies (English and 
history). More typical of the pat- 
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terns discussed are: The Conservation 
of Natural Resources (biology, eco- 
nomics, geology, and political science), 
Theater Workshop (English and 
speech), Nineteenth Century English 
Studies (English and history), two 
courses on Urbanism (design, eco- 
nomics, political science, and sociology- 
anthropology), and World Literature. 

Because of its wide range of 
material, anthropology as a subject is 
singularly well adapted to this kind 
of interdepartmental co-operation and 
presents the anthropologist with an 
unexcelled opportunity in the field 
of liberal-arts education. Every insti- 
tution has, of course, its own curricular 
and organizational peculiarities, which 
to a greater or less extent will present 
special problems. However, if one 
starts with a community of interest 
on the part of the prospective instruc- 
tors and adapts his approach to local 
circumstances, such difficulties need 
not prove insurmountable. 

This apparent transgression on 
other areas may expose one to charges 
of a Machiavellian preoccupation 
with academic imperialism and a 
concern with the expansion of a 
vested interest. Anthropology is a 
latecomer, however, to the vested- 
interest arena of the academic disci- 
plines, and it must make its way 
within an already established frame- 
work. At the same time, it does 
provide a_ natural co-ordinating 
medium within the objectives of a 
liberal-arts education, and it also 
has much to contribute to many 
areas of special interest with regard 
to material and point of view. Since 
the primary purpose of the liberal-arts 
student is to understand the world 
around him, it is important to con- 
tribute to that understanding. If 
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anthropologists who teach do not 
utilize their material beyond the 
introductory stage in order to round 
out the pattern of general education, 
and if they do not venture beyond 
the confines of courses developed 
for pre-professional training, anthro- 
pology as a liberal-arts field will not 
only become sterile; it will die of 
inanition. [Vol. XXV, No. 7] 


Academic Freedom and 
Instructional Responsibility 
ERNEST H. CHERRINGTON, JR. 

[Continued from page 380] 
desirability of such self-imposed 
restriction of speech. It is the 
activity of a tiny but noisy minority 
that has focused public attention 
on the group. Also, there is the 
natural tendency to close ranks and 
defend the group against external 
attack even when that attack follows 
provocation which most of the group 
would privately condemn. 

The principles of academic freedom 
should entitle the competent teacher 
to complete freedom in discussing 
his subject in the classroom or lecture 
hall. He should be bound only by 
the necessary restriction that the 
treatment must be adapted to the 
developmental level of the students. 
He should enjoy the same freedom 
in research and publication. If the 
material is controversial, he should 
present all known, pertinent facts 
and leading conflicting hypotheses. 
When expressing his own opinions, he 
should so label them, and he would 
do well to cite the evidence upon 
which they are based. He should 
not introduce controversial material 
outside the subject of the course. 
He should not waste the class time 
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of his students by expressing opinions 
in fields outside his own. He should 
remember that he always speaks for 
his profession and his school, and he 
should say nothing that might dis- 
credit either. This, in my opinion, 
constitutes a sound definition of 
academic freedom—an institution 
widely misinterpreted and _ often 
abused, but one which must not 
weaken if American democracy is to 
survive. [Vol. XXV, No. 7] 


Counseling during a Three-Year 
Period 


[Continued from page 388) 


administrators who are working with 
campus social groups have become 
increasingly sensitive to the prevalence 
of group-adjustment problems, as 
well as to the modification and use 
of techniques which foster healthy 
group adjustment and _ interaction. 
Of the sample group seen at the 
Counseling Center, 18 per cent indi- 
cated that they were having some 
difficulty in feeling comfortable in 
groups. A very small minority 
expressed a feeling that they engaged 
in too many social activities which 
interfered with their scholastic prog- 
ress. About an equal number dis- 
cussed the problem of their over- 
aggressiveness in group situations. 
This study does not give a fair idea 
of the prevalence of such problems 
as they actually exist on the campus, 
partly because the problems of over- 
gregariousness and overaggressiveness 
are more often handled either within 
the group itself or by one of the 
student personnel agencies which are 
set up to deal with such problems— 
the Office of the Dean of Students, 
residence-hall counselors, A.S.U.W., 
Panhellenic, and the like. 


In the Lay Magazines 


“The Business Schools: Pass or Flunk?” 
by Duncan Norton-Taylor, Fortune, 
une 1954. 


his thoroughgoing analysis by the 


editor of Fortune sheds much-needed 
_ on a recent development in higher 
e 

b 


ucation: the spectacular growth of 
usiness and commerce schools. Every 
eighth student in the United States is 
now a business major. Over one hundred 
seventy degree-granting institutions at 
present have a total: enrollment of more 
than two hundred thousand. 

Many forces have contributed to the 
expansion of business schools. In state 
universities they are backed by the 
legislatures. There is an enormous stu- 
dent demand for them, largely because 
they appear to offer a practical education 
which will help their graduates get along 
in the world. And businessmen, “on 
balance, in the matter of hiring, at 
least . . . now give a better break to 
business majors than to majors in 
liberal arts.’”” Even corporations which 
conduct training programs are seeking 
“a kind of pre-cooked man who just 
needs heating.” 

In view of all these facts, the question 
of how good the business schools actually 
are, becomes an important one. Fortune’s 
appraisal of the results such schools get-— 
on both graduate and undergraduate 
levels—is a discouraging one. Critics 
of the schools, many of whom number 
their own deans as well as members of 
the liberal-arts colleges “that are fighting 
a defensive action,” condemn the lack of 
“philosophic focus or solid intellectual 
content” in the programs they offer and 
object that, while they teach techniques, 
they do not provide any real insight into 
society or its economic problems and 
they give no true understanding of the 
réle of the businessman in community, 
national, and world affairs. 

A good many business-college deans 
admit the inadequacy of the education 
their schools offer. Business, they explain, 
goes on “trying to no narrowly 
specialized courses at them,” to save 
itself the trouble of training, and, since 
the business world is their market, they 
have capitulated by “spreading an educa- 
tional smorgasbord.” The students the 


American College Bureau 


28 East Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


Each year the opportunities 
increase for those who are 
administrators and _ teachers. 
In all parts of our country, 
administrators are requesting 
us to make recommendation 
for every kind of position con- 
nected with education. 


Our Service Is Nation-Wide 


business schools recruit are, by and 
large, r scholars, and their teachers 
are ro dedicated men. 

If business schools are to make 
progress by actually using the academic 
approach to which they now make false 
claims, they will have to have the 
wholehearted backing of American busi- 
ness, based on a recognition of the fact 
that, in the end, a liberal education 
“is... the best professional prepara- 
tion. 


“The Private Life of the Public Library,” 
Saturday Review, June 26, 195 . 
Last June, public and private Rewwlens 

from every part of the country attended 

the annual convention of the American 

Library Association at Minneapolis. The 

Saturday Review took this appropriate 

opportunity to bring its readers up to 

date on the growth, accomplishments, 
and future goals of the public libraries 
of our country. 

In spite of the gloomy voices that 
bewail the inroads television, radio, and 
the movies have made on it, reading is 
not yet a lost art. Public libraries are 
flourishing, and their services are vastly 
superior to those of other countries. 
Over twenty-five million Americans 

atronize them, keeping some three 
undred fifty million books in circulation. 

Circulation statistics show that when 
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books are available people will read. 
The question is usually how to make the 
books accessible. Bookmobiles have pro- 
vided one solution to the problem. In 
1953, in Tennessee, 405,000 books were 
withdrawn from the library on an 
average of four times a book. A great 
number of these books were brou 4 to 
readers in small communities by “ book- 
mobile ladies’’—librarians on the staff 
of the Tenessee Regional Library Service 
who take away as well as deliver book 
loads. 

Beyond the mere lending of books, 
many public libraries are now offering 
a variety of worth-while services. There 
are storytelling experts to entertain 
young children and interest them in 
reading, and a separate section devoted 
to teenagers in some libraries. New 

ks are constantly being evaluated 
and old ones re-evaluated. any librar- 
ies now have audio-visual departments. 
Others supply prison inmates with read- 
ing matter. The Detroit House of 
Correction, for instance, which houses one 
thousand men and four hundred women, 
today has a revolving collection of 3,500 
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volumes in place of its original super- 
annuated hodgepodge of donated books, 
thanks to the interest and efforts of the 
Detroit Public Library. The tired busi- 
nessman is not neglected. Some libraries 
have a service which supplies him with 
the specialized information needed by 
local industry, business, and labor. The 
Cleveland Public Library has a well- 
stocked, well-staffed Business Informa- 
tion Bureau in its main building. 

In connection with the commemoration 
of its seventy-fifth anniversary, the 
American Library Association initiated 
the American Heritage Project in 1951. 
Its aim is to find effective critical 
approaches to the solution of con- 
temporary problems. 

Admittedly there are weak !inks in 
the chain of public libraries. Many 
libraries are understaffed and under- 
stocked, and too many librarians are 
underpaid. Library coverage is still too 
limited. To correct these and other 
inadequacies, state committees of librar- 
ians and persons interested in the public 
welfare are drawing up programs for more 
libraries and better 
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